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Berore THE BaTTLE 


Pe: acini s as a hero he must meet grim hordes, 


Relentless nerve him on to victory! 

Kindle the naked flash of hostile swords, 

Those blades that lust for such as he! 
Speak not of pity or of coming peace, 
Nor stay him up on strains of sympathy— 
Admit no chance of unforeseen release, 

Nor soothe with balms of memory ; 
But sharper press the combat's exigence, 
Measure the certainty of overthrow, 
Bid him Godspeed—each muscle strained and tense, 


Trust him the more if desperate the foe! 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 
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The 
Boston 
Book 


Prepared by THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
for the 1aternational Council ( Sept., 
1899). Several thousand copies were sold at 
36 cts. each, in paper, and 75 cts., cloth. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
and a part of the copies on hand have 
@ very elaborate map in colors. 


224 Pages. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: — 

The Pilgrim Sight.seer in Boston—Congre- 
gationalism in Boston—Other Denominations 
in Boston— Literary and Educational Boston— 
The Pilgrim Sight seer in Cambridge and 
Newton—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem— 
The Pilgrim Sightseer in Plymouth—The 
Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover—The Pilgrim 
Sight seer in Concord and Lexington. 


Tho book was printed from type. We have 
on hand a few hundred copies of the paper 
bound edition which we will sell at 


20 cents 


each. This price includes postage if the book 
is to be sent by mail. Orders filled as re 
ceived until the edition is exhausted. 


So far as we know there is no work which 
brings tegether so much “pilgrim” informe- 
tion in a form convenient for reference. It is 

a guide book prepared 
by “pilgrim” experts. 


Early orders will secure the book with map, 
of which there is a limited number. 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











Electric Lighted 
Trains 











Chicago 
& North-Western 
Railway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, 6.30 
P. M. daily from Chicago, cannot 
be excelled. Three other first class 
trains from Chicago also — 9.00 
A. M. ge ly Train, 10.00 P. M. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night 
Express. Call on any ticket agent 
or address 
193 Clark 8t., - Chicago 
461 Broadway, - New York 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia 
368 Washington St., Boston 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo 


435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
607 Smithf'ld 8t., Pittsburg 
127 The Arcade, Cleveland 
17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
2 King 8t., East, ~ Toronto 














Our Early Tour in England 
LEISURE has no equal in itinerary or price. Bx- 


tensive coaching rough d 
CULTURE tricts of scenic and i historic iiewesk. 
ECONOMY annghion and Continental tours 
t the season. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, ITHACA, N.Y. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Education 

— By the will of the late W. E. Oaborn, a 
wholesale commission merchant of Pittsburg, 
Pa., Oberlin College will receive $40,000 to be 
used to endow the president’s chair. 

— The trustees of the Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Baptist) announce that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller has agreed to give $1 
up to $150,000 for every dollar given to that 
institution. The trustees had already re 
ceived $100,000 of the $400,000 which is needed 
for endowment of the institution, and Mr. 
Rockefeller’s pledge will give them an incen- 
tive to renewed efforts. 





Biographical 
REV. CHARLES SECCOMBE 


The death at Springfield, 8. D., of Rev. Charles 
Seccombe removes one of the pioneer home mis- 
sionaries of the Northwest. He was born in Salem, 
Mass., June 10, 1817, graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1847 and from Union Seminary in 1850. 
After his ordination the same year he went to Falls 
of St. Anthony, Minn, where he remained pastor 
until 1866. Mr. Seccombe had charge of other 
churches in Minnesota and Nebraska, was for two 
years professor at Northfield College and finally 
held a pastorate at Springfield, 8. D., from 1881 
until a year ago. Asa humble, earnest, hard-work- 
ing missionary he did lasting #ervice and encoun- 
tered on the frontier no small hardships, even 
dangers. 





Home Missionary Fund 


T. W. Carter, Chicopee Falls 
». I, Carsen, New York 
F M. —_— Hartford 
. J. W. Whitaker, Arlington 


8 March 10 


Boston to 
Jamaica 


A DELIGHTFOL TRIP 
AT ANY SEASON, 


Four New Steel Steamships, 
Superior Cabin Accommodations, 


And all the latest equipments for comfort and safety. 
Distance from Boston to oo Antonio 1,600 
— Time required 44 to 5 days. Round 
rate, including berth and meals and the 
a vilege of returning by later steamer, only 


For full particulars regarding this delight- 
fully romantic journey and the wonderful nat- 
ural beauties of Jamaica, its luxurious tropica) 
venstation and exceptionally equabie climate, 
apply to 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


Long Wharf, Boston 








enews tional Op- 

portunity for a lim- 

ited 1 number of cultured 

people to avail themselves 

of an Ideal Summer 

Tour, under Experienced 
Managemeat and a 

erate Cost, leavin New York on 

ril 28, 1900, on 8S. 8. “ Aller,” 

orth German Lioya Line. — re- 

via Souanes, Octo 4, 

. To insure high character of ‘party 

references will be ee from all persons 

unknown to manager. 


Paris Exposition! 


OBERAMMERCAU! 











Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








CRA M—THOMPSON—In Prospect Street Church, Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 28, ef +e George W. Stearns, atsisted 
of Ga Reuben A. B eard, D. D., Frank William Cram 

oO cambridge and Bessie “alien Thompson of Middle- 





Deaths 


References, v7 D pty gh Rev. Geo. R. Van 
De Water. stor St. Andrew’s Church 
and C Chaplain 2? Columbia University, 2067 
Fifth Ave., New York; Rev. Robt. 8. 
MacArthur, Pastor Calvary Ba) ~~ 
saree. hy W. 57th St., New Yor 

Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, Ph. D..D. D., 

Drew Theological Seminary, 

Madison, N: J. For Itinerary 

and fuil particulars, address 


MR. CHARLES F. PECK, 
478 West 159th St., 
WEW YORE. 











The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with thenotice. 


BARROWS—Entered into rest at East Bridgewater, 
Mass., March 4, after a long illness, Prof. Natnan Bar- 
rows, et M., M. D., aged 70 yrs., 12 “ays. 

BREED-—In Alstead Center, N. H., Feb. 21, Persis 
Hatch, wife of Deacon Whitney Breed, aged 8b yrs. 





DEACON EDWIN 0. LADD 


In the sudden death on Friday, Feb. 16, of Deacon 
Edwin 0. Ladd of Hanover Street Church, Milwaukee, 
a tet unusual yet a man has 

Born in Woodstock 


&@ pop 
probably 9,000.000 1 633, 33 822 iD "1820) he 
went to Milwaukee in 1856, when the population of the 
country was still less than 80,000,000 At once identi- 
ing himself with what was then a young and gerag. 
ging Presbyterian church, composed almost wholl 
ationalists, he was soon afterward made a Pd 
con, when the members acted upon their reserved 
simp signs, ree esoueee? of the time Hi original organiza- 
tion, and is now the Hanover Street von- 
gregational eens After successive re-elections he 
was in 1838 made the my F. canpen ” of the chureh. 
Thus for more than forty y e has ye tia G in the 
be ny of this one chureh | till fiir his r recent 
During this time he has oot the little Jn ting vil 
went of #iiwaukee to which he went, tn the then far 
” bec 300,00" & a singularly beautifui rity of nearly or 
— while the little church has added to 
poet fe more than 1,000 members, and records its present 
membership as somewhat rising 400. All this beside 
the possession of a beautiful and exceptionally con- 
venient toe oy Eh reer ay ae aes valued 
at fort ftty llars. In ail the enormous 
changes here wenba Deacon “3 thoes an impor- 
a fundamental fac 
of his money, be ‘aia that harder, 
ing and gave himself. It is hardly too much 
to say that at times he himself saved the st 
church from extinction. He bas served at a 
times in almost every capacity, including sexton, 
tee, collector, neces clerk, 8 - oy eg of Sunday 
school, teacher and for more than forty years deacon. 
lace on —, prayer meeting was 
ht, often coming in recent y when 
ears of age at great perso! cost, 
is use in the 
rs past. Man 


past fourscore 
A special armchair has been kept h-. 
prayer meeting room for seve 


8 the roo 
was unmodiates ARR 
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bereav: ore than half a cen’ peoren,, Gia 
lite with boos _irusttully’ awaits the reunion. Three 


in his state, and a 
ren his 


a om 
vere of water ia place, as the shadow 
rogk ina weary land”? 
. 8. 8. MATHEWS. 








H. GAZE & SON'S 56th YEAR 


nnenanioe now ready for a series of attract- 
‘d comprehensive tours under personal escort 
and ooeting ” ling to tong rangip = ‘pice trom $225 
to g800, —t t. +k of Also superior 


pu Exposition 


travel. 
W. H. pawn New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3956. 


EUROPE — including PARIS 


and OBERAMMERCAU. 
Our parties are conducted entirely by clergymen, 
teachers and university men. Choice as to price, route 
and length of time. All parties small and selected. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
PARIS 1900 chartered to'sail June 2 


to Cherbourg, Sout hampton and Bremen ; also St’rs CITY 
OF ROME and NEBRASKA, fall chartered, June 
Paris —- on, Oberamme 
booking now. 
ner Excursions to Euro; 
y Land P es March 3, April a — 
Round the Worl Parties Sept. 12, Oct. 3, N 
F. ©. CLARK, 111 Broadway, a 3 eal 
er ©. V. DASEY, Agt, 7 Broad St., Boston. 


THE ORIENT THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 


Oriental leaves New York 
PARIS March +e “8.5. Trave.”” Escorted 
— dent 


of the world. In- 
PASSION depend ~ 











other Spri 





ip an a4 
ets. —_ inducements to 
PLAY societies. Illustrated 


clubs and 
Itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 
608-610 Tremont Ruilding, Boston; St. Paul Building, 
New York; 101 1 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia; Marquette 
Building, Chicag 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private, select parties personally con- 
ducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce 
Building, Boston. 


LONG pastel ey ee RECION 
Good pepe ng OE wishing a 
quist place. gs board for Jitu Pinebiug, North 
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THs WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, . 
erie ritestnTsetfom eaten | THE(QNGREGATIONALIST 
amicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia Cc ™M 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He AND BOSTON RECORDER SUGAR 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he , . 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success, | "™ Aeorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to the 
A REVELATION.—No one who has used an ordi- oe engin | Sager, Aye 
has apy idea of the delight in using a son - an) ow tor C- 
pa Proven se and oven then there is 0 CONTENTS tion stocks. A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respect- 
measure of luxury as much greater still in the use rai ase fally solicit a share of your patron- 
of an extva large cheval-glass, which gives a view | epi TORIAL: age. 
of the relative effect by comparison with surround- Paragraphs 329 
ing objects. Such @ glass is advertised today by The Men in Demand 331 INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
the Paine Furniture OOP NOT sat and ay Deliore | The Patience of Sunday School Teachers 38g.| | ADVANCES madecn collateral - 
to find su of our readers wok like to know of Permanent Proofs of the Need ofa Redeemer 3382 NEW YORK an BOSTON 
that many Current History 332 STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
this opportunity to secure one at low cost. In Brief 334 for cash, or carried on margin. 
MARCH AND THE LION.—Sometting better than | CURRENT THOUGHT 349 PRIVATE WIRE to Now York. 
CONTRIBUTIONS: DESPATCHES from the leading 
the old saw. The saying about the lion and the Before the Sattle-cover poem. Marthe G ri: ial A cox on ents’ di 
lamb in March often proves false, but there 1s an- enianeed ~ . oe nanc gencies at our clie sposal, 
other and @ better one which is literally true. Counter-currents in the East. Rev. Edward tate 
When Mareh comes in and finds you taking Hood’s| abbott, D. D. Corey, Milliken & Co. 
Sarsaparilla to purify, enrich and vitalize your A Rising Fifth Avenue Preacher. Allen Ches- (Established 1890) 
blood, you may expect, when it goes out, that it terfield 336 
will leave you free from that tired feeling and with In Japan Once More. Rev. James H. Pettee 336 BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
pone of the boils, pimples and eruptions which man- | HOME: ; 310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
ae — acamegest 3 — a pk = fran ? Heart—a selected poem ae & BOSTON. c 
spring. you 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for your spring medicine we ad- “— pee haga J hag Beage. A Rogent Best 7 
vise you to begin today. We assure you it will make March Snow—a selected poem 341 
you feel better all through the coming summer. The Best of Its Kind. Anns Barrows 841 WwW e STER N 
“Tum better part of valor is discretion,” and the bet’ | Trt win wolentase a vonetie a 
ter part of the treatment of disease is prevention. , e eighbors—a selection 342 
cave cris parites the blood, Poop who takettertis | Gostedsm = 
) ur ce eople who e 
oeneon say they are kept healthy the year round. Ir i Closet and sitar oes 
because this medicine opens impurities and makes Mothers in Council 343 
Met ee Ahews Lateran 7 and FORECLOSED LANDS 
liver $1) a by Hood’s Pills. ‘ The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 344 
Ae ee ance acheasceis THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for March 18 345 Bought for Cash. 
ee _—— —— | FOR ENDEAVORERS—Toplc for March 18-24 337 CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
base le sir es ee THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 
q . March 11-17 350 DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
. f Editorial Comment 332 AND 
LITERATURE 346 
( | Tiss aD WORK OF THE CHURCHES: WESTERN LANDS 
, A New Hampshire Broadside 838 BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Coens Saaee vemk Saeeey 351 I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
§ 4 New Chapel for Brookline 851} and the Dakotas. ‘orrespondence solicited. 
From the “ Heart of the Commonwealth” 351 s. K. HUMPHREY 
Special Study in Springfield 852 a } 
, 5 Assund Vexthere artehive 35g | 640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MA8S& 
The Season’s Interests in Providence, R. I. 352 
The Brooklyn Love Feast and Other Matters 352 G NET Fl RST GOLD MORTGAGES 
Another New Jersey Installation 353 pan improved I Red 1 River Valley Farms. Loans to 
( Up and Down in Obio 353 pect pene experience in busi- 
) } A Figurative View of Southern California 353 —_ Send for torial applications, list ae — 
} nga fon aig $58 | 200,000 invested. None bat BAFE, PROMPT PIPAYING 
A Word from . azada 354 | loans on my books. 
{ ae eee 355 | WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
MISCELLANEOUS: 808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 
Education 326 
Biographical 326 
( , Home Missionary Fund 326 OT A JOLLAR OST 
) ‘ { Marriages and Deaths 326 
(Reduced size.) eee Prayer Meeting 337 | by 7 investors teking ig ye throug nus a care. oe. ¥ 
Actual size of cards, 6 x 8 inches. Christ’s Estimate of Men 345 mn whic 
7 ? 2 
, : } Lessons 0! a Ministry of Thirty-four Years 345 TORTS of N BP. ~~ and eae ta. ac 
) Sunday School Pictures { The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief sonally examine every tract of land offered as security. 
Fand 348 ‘or referenc 
, H : ; GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
on the Life of Christ Why This Famine Is Worse Than the Last 348 
ts A series of pictures i —s t'e Life of § Senna eelee > aia ates am - E. u LANDER & _ 
In and Around Boston 349 
Chri 
yrs ng | Christ 4 yo Sunda: Soneoe Chicago and the Interior 350 HOME IN SURAN CE COMPANY 
( t, rs, y r 
and home instruction. f The Home Department. The New View Point oy saw noAmwh 
$ Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid. : Fh ns of It 350 cere y =n 
N otices 351 | Ninety-Third Semi-Ann' tatement, Jan., I 
, Cio qaaan Sap fee Gian See oeppe seorived.) , Another Good Tuskegee Conference 356 SUMMARY ert — ; 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Eiicago.”* | Estimates of Men 357 
¢ PS aN ere ee eS Pe Business Outlook 358 
NT ee ee What and Why 358 
Transact ral A Handbook Quiz 858 
Red m O nl d, banking business. Our Readers’ Forum 359 
subject to draft, 
Dividends and inte. 
rest collected and 
Kerr & Co remitted. Act as 
otis | THE(ONGREGATIONALIST | tne ccc: ia 
a D on demand..... 9125. 
BANKERS, seaue loans of rail Premiums uncoilected ‘nad in hacds of ose.00.86 
woeds,- etrest scale |... “hem wee wes... > id , RIED ceVic cnc c ccc ccccssctinescccesvegecess ‘ 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. ways, oe compa. Bae 4nD ~pstan ope . Intereat due and accrued on 1st January, ities 
nies, etc. t corder 3 Congregationalist, 1849 | 1900... ..ccecccecceveneeneeernnceerenneenere A 
Members bought snd sold on ye gaeioe wisi 713,508,506.96 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. nesses = - Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. <—_peren LIABILITIES. 7 
High-Grade Investment Securities, PER YBARIN ADVANOR, $3; 2 Y ;6¥ Reserve Premium fubd................ 
Lists of 8, $3; 2 YRARS, $5 ;6 YEARS, $10. | Boserve Premium Luo... ...-- assess 
PHILADELPHIA CORLESPORDER ES SINGLE Corr, 6 CxNTS. 11 — paid ammmnroasecinves nt: 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YRAR. 
s E ONB OLD AND ONE NEWSUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. Surplus as regards policy holders 
ATTLE OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. D. A, HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, E. G. SNOW, Vice- Presidents. 
INVEST IN PROPERTY | Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents | _ °' 1: B. GREENE, ‘A.M. BURTIA, Secre‘arsat 
SAS (ee 7 
BY MY PLAN AND MAKE MONEY. ADVERTISING no RaTES.—26 cents per line each in- | ©. 4-4. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL, } 4" t Secretaria. 
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41 Haller Bldg. Beattic, Wasi MAIKIEI: | Fatered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. aries se 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 








JOHN RUSKIN 


A Sketch of His Life, His Work, and His Opinions. With Personal Reminiscences. By 

M. H. SPIELMANN, author of “‘ Henrietta Ronner,” “‘ The Works of G. F. Watts, R. A.” 
Together with a paper by JoHN RuskKIN, entitled 
‘‘The Black Arts,” and a note on Ruskin by Harrison S. Morris, Managing Director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


etc. Editor of The Magazine of Art. 


binding, gilt top, rough edger, $2 00. 


A Sketch of Ruskin’s life, his work, and his opinions, written by one who knew and loved the man, and who 
gained thereby a true insight into that life, the fullness of which can hardly be comprehended, except from such 
work as this. Also a paper from Ruskin’s pen, entitled “The Black Art,” beiag the first of a projected series 
A very interesting book and one of particular value. 


from The Magazine of Art. 


Illustrated. Large 12mo. Ornamental 








OTHER BOOKS NOW READY 


The True William Penn 


By SypNEY GEORGE FIsHER. Second Edi- 
tion. With numerous hitherto unpublished 
illustrations, portraits, and facsimiles. 
Crown, octavo, cloth, $200: half levant, 
$5.00. 


Myths and Legends 


of Our New Possessions 

By CHARLES M. SKINNER. Second Edition. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 
half calf or half moroco, $3.00. 


Pike and Cutlass 


Hero Tales of Our Navy. By GEORGE GIBBS. 
Second Edition. With 13 fall page illustra- 
tions by the author. Clotb, ornamental, 
$1.50 


Bohemian Paris of To-day 


Written by W. C. Morrow. Second Edition. 
From notes by Edouard Cacuel. Illustrated. 
with 106 pen drawings by Edouard Cucuel. 
Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 


Across the Everglades 
A Canoe Journey of Exploration. By HuGH 
L. WILLovuGHBY, Ex- Lieutenant command 
ing Rhode Island Naval Reserve. Fourth 
Edition. Illustrated with folding map of 
the route, and forty-one views taken by the 
author. 12mo, buckram ornamental, $2 00. 








Thoughts on the Services 

Designed as un Introduction to the Liturgy and 
Aid to [ts Devout Use. By the late Rr. 
Rev. A. CLEVELAND Coxkg, D. D., Bishop 
of Western New York. New revised and 
Enlarged Edition by Rr. Rev. CORTLANDT 
WHITEHEAD, S. T. D, Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Small 12 a0. Cloth, $1.00; lambskin, limp, 
$2.00 


The Sovereign Ladies of Europe 

Edited by the Countess A. voN BoTHMER. 
Wish 153 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $4 00 


Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes 

With 250 illustrations by F. OpreR Second 
Edition. Octavo, cloth, ornamenta!, 320 
pages, $1 75. 


A New Race Diplomatist 
A Novel of the American Colonyin Paris. By 
Mrs JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. With 
5 illustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Adventures of 
Louis De Rougemont 


As told by Himself. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


The Shadow of Quong Lung 


By Dr. C. W. DoyLe. Secund Edition 12mo. 
Cloth, extra, $1 25 


A powerful and original story of the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid vpon receipt «f price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA 





For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SACRED SONGS 


No. 2 THE NEW 


BOOK. 


Send 20 cents for a ee copy, and see if y 
do not like it as well as No. 1, of which over 720, 
copies have been sold. ‘ona "per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





HORTHA Boston. 
After a free trial 
woot. pepsts are 
H OR tH A} are adapted f: 
rapte advancement. 12 
puers. to ay sencaton ifferent systems. Sen 
cular. Rev. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1900-1901, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote themselves 
to the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are de- 
signed to encourage advanced theological work of a high 
order. Applications aecompanied by testimonials and 
specimens of work must be made before April 1st, 1900, 
on special blanks to be obtained of ROBERT 8. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 











E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago: Minneapolis ; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teach , families. 
Advises parents about Soe 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional oe in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance exam Wednesday, Sept. 899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. CO. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
cludes:— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
Cellege for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 


Property of $3,000.000 is devoted to the edueation of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 

Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F, THWING, President. 
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Piano Music 


$1.00 BOOKS 
By Mail Postpaid. 








Collection of Piano Music 






Collection of Dance [usic 
Collection of Marches 
Dance Collection, Vol. I 


Piano Collection, Vol. Il 
Day Music 
Pianist 
A list of contents of the above books given 
in new “ Descriptive Circular B,” matied free. 


50-CENT BOOKS 
By Mail, Postpaid, 65 Cts. 
Collection of Piano Music 
Collection of Waltzes 

Collection of Dance Music 
Cotlection of Marches and Galops 
Waltzes 

ot Music, Vol. Il 

Pius Ultra Piano Collection 

Ne Pius Ultra Dance Collection 


A list of the contents of the above books given 
in * Descriptive Circular J,” maiied free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solivited for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
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Volume LXXXV 


The Christian World 


We propose hereafter to make the first pages of 
each issue a record of the religious news of the 
world, so far as it is of general interest. We shall 
endeavor to chronicle the current history of Chris- 
tianity and to interpret its significance, so far as 
we are able while the events are occurring. We 
sball glean from many sources fresh and interest- 
ing material relating to the progress of theological 
thought, to the events and movements in other de- 
nominations, to missionary activities at home and 
abroad, to new forms of Christian service and to 
important events in the field of socialreform. Such 
information, compactly told, keeps the Christian in 
touch with the whole church, keeps alive bis devo- 
tional spirit and enlarges his power for usefulness. 
We hope our readers will appreciate our purpose 
and plan and will find this work of increasing value. 
Meanwhile, we are inaugurating important improve- 
ments in presenting full information of the life and 
work of the churches of our own denomination. 


Many of our readers may not 
have noticed that Wednesday 
of last week marked the be- 
ginning of a period when large numbers 
of the Christian world give unusual at- 
tention to the spiritual life. Yet no one 
can wholly escape the influence of this 
season. Society pauses somewhat in its 
search for excitement and pleasure. 
Many churches have special services 
leading the thoughts of worshipers to the 
temptation and the sacrifice of Christ 
which culminated in his crucifixion. 
Even the daily newspapers remind the 
reader of the approach of the anniver. 
sary of that supreme event and of the 
resurrection which followed it. Every 
Christian will feel the larger opportunity 
of strengthening his hold on divine 
things when so many others are moved by 
the same aspiration, and will be moved 
to more earnest prayer that the Holy 
Spirit may be given in greater measure 
to all the churches. This, too, is the 
harvest time of the year with many 
churches, bringing a great company of 
young men and women into Christian 
fellowship by personal consecration of 
themselves to the service of Christ. May 
a deeper sense of sin, a more moving 
penitence, a holier aspiration, a constant 
intercession for others be the experience 
of all Christians during these solemn 
days, bringing them to an Easter of 
greater thanksgiving and faith than ever 
before. 


The Lenten 
Season 


Not less remarkable than 
the closing of the gap be- 
tween the Church of the 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Church in Brook- 
lynis the fact that Dr. Storrs has recently 
broken a silence of twenty-five years with 
reference to Mr. Beecher. Through the 
columns of the Brooklyn Eagle he has 
publicly defended him from the attack of 
the ranting Southern divine who under- 
took to correct Brooklyn by denunciation 
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and slander. To Dr. Broughton’s asser- 
tion that Mr. Beecher was a destructive 
influence in Brooklyn’s religious life Dr. 
Storrs responded that though he had dis- 
agreed with him in certain of his views 
he believed that Mr. Beecher had wielded 
a powerful influence for good in his own 
city. Thus Dr. Storrs in his retirement has 
done a splendid service, not only in its 
immediate bearing upon the relations be- 
tween the two churches most concerned, 
but in what it means and prophesies as 
respects the spirit of toleratioa and com- 
prehensiveness throughout our entire Con- 
gregational fellowship. Dr. Storrs has 
surrendered no vital principle, but he and 
the members of both churches have been 
ready to see and respond to the demands 
of present duty and opportunity. No 
wonder that the spirit of praise is regnant 
in Brooklyn today. 


The bishops of the Meth- 
A pee oe odist Episcopal Church 
‘alte have appointed the last 
week in March as a season of abstinence 
and prayer. The address they have is- 
sued giving their reasons for the call is 
able and impressive. With some changes 
of names, it might fitly be read in all the 
Christian churches of America. We wish 
it might take the place of a sermon in 
many Congregational churches. It is 
sent out because of the marked decline 
in recent years in the growth of church 
membership. That decline is not con- 
fined to any one denomination. Its 
meaning, lessons and the remedy for it 
are the same for the whole Christian 
Church. And we do not see how these 
can better be expressed than they have 
been in this address. The gist of it is 
their statement that the cause of the 
trouble “is simply lack of spiritual 
power, of personal experience, lack of 
the witness of the Spirit, lack of the 
seal of the covenant.” ‘Our greatest 
need,” they say, “is the sense of our 
need.” If the bishops had postponed 
the date of this week of prayer two 
weeks it would coincide with the time 
when a large part of the Christian 
Church will be meditating on the scenes 
of our Lord’s sufferings and crucifixion 
for the sins of the world. 


The Interior pub- 
lishes a letter re- 
ceived from a dis- 
tinguished Protestant clergyman in New 
York city, which reads thus: 

I am heart-sick at the grip that not commer- 


clalism—that is too good a term for it—but 
downright mammon has on the church today. 


A Ministerial Ar- 
raignment of the Church 


-The most glorious opportunity that Jesus ever 


gave his church to mediate in the interests of 
righteousness, mercy, love and holiness is be 
ing spurned by the church as represented by 
organized Protestantism. I+ is not Presbyte- 
rianism or Episcopacy, nor the Congregational 
churches, nor the Methodist, but one and all. 


New York is more heather, in my judgment, 
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than Chicago, more arrogant, more unteacha- 
ble, and sits on a voleano. It is not the labor- 
ing class I pity most, but the rotting “ apper 
class,” whose children are going swiftly to de- 
struction and corrupting as they go all the 
healthy middle class who look at them and 
envy them their power. 

This is an arraignment from within the 
church which echoes much that is being 
said without the church, such views, for 
instanca, as Mr. F. Stanley Root has been 
stating in the New York Evening Post. 
It is a charge that, while it is aimed di- 
rectly at conditions of church life in the 
metropolis, is one that, if it applies there, 
also has some pertinence to the state of 
the church at large, for New York is not 
so unlike other cities that they would not 
in a degree share in any bane or bless- 
ing that might be visible there. It is a 
charge, toc, that certain facts, such as 
the waning number of converts in our 
churches and the increasing difficulty of 
raising funds with which to administer 
church and benevolent societies, tend to 
corroborate. A mammonistic church of 
necessity will have a low state of vitality, 
for vitality is measured by evangelization 
and generosity, the desire to see others 
know Jesus, and the willingness to spend 
or be spent in telling of him. 


i" siaeai Notwithstanding the ap- 
oung Men for parent dearth of capable 

Christian Work — orkers in certain depart- 
ments of Christian activity, there are 
cheering indications from time to time of 
a disposition on the part of young men to 
give themselves freely in behalf of others. 
A gentleman prominently identified with 
the aggressive work of the Episcopalian 
church in New York city told us the 
other day that on the books of the soci- 
ety there were more names of applicants 
for service in connection with outposts 
and mission chapels than there were 
places in which to station them. Work 
of this character involves the giving up 
of Sunday afterno:n and in some cases 
a week day evening. There is a group of 
young men in Broadway Tabernacle, one 
of the number being a son of Cornelius 
Bliss, who have just undertaken special 
and important work at the mission sus. 
tained by the Tabernacle. To prosecute 
it in the way marked out means the sac- 
rifice of time and of social engagements, 
and, in view of the ceaseless strain of New 
York professional and commercial life, 
all the more credit is to be awarded the 
men who commit themselves to some 
systematic and definite pbilanthropic 
service at missions or social settlements. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, speaking not 
long ago before the Boston Young Men’s 
Congregational Club, satirized, in his 
good-natured way, the young men whose 
ideas of church work were limited to some 
such function as ushering once on Sun- 
day. The number of those who yearn to 
do something more, and are doing it, too, 
is constantly increasing. 
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It is in common experi- 

Ges Fema ences that God is to be 
“s* =~ known. Christianity is 
arranged for everyday requirements and 
adjusted to ordinary needs. If we go out 
of the circle of experiences in which God 
himself has placed us, we are less and not 
more likely to find him present to our 
thought. There is no church so good for 
confession of Christ or activity in his 
service as the home church. There are 
no better places for witness-bearing than 
the home, the place of business and the 
scene of amusement. Holiness grows 
better if it is not often uprooted, but suf- 
fered to ripen in the home soil. Peace 
loves the quiet places and a simple life. 
If we cannot serve God without changing 
our abode there is something wrong with 
us rather than our surroundings. Often, 
when we are tempted to seek God afar 
off, what we really need is to stand still 
and we shall find him waiting at our side. 


os 4 At the dedication of 
ndliness Among the Leyden Chapel in 
Our Churches = Brookline, last week, 
Dr. George A. Gordon, who brought the 
good wishes of the sister churches, re- 
ferred to the contrast between the denom- 
inational sympathy of the present day 
and the spirit 230 years ago, when the Old 
South Church was founded. Then the 
First Church clawed its youthful off- 
spring. “The old vixen of a mother,” 
as Dr. Gordon characterized her, did ev- 
erything in her power to thwart the new 
enterprise. But today practically the en- 
tire sisterhood of Boston churches takes 
pride in Leyden’s growth and prospects. 
Three of its neighbors—the Harvard, 
Brookline, the Eliot, Newton, and the 
Old South, Boston, have crystallized their 
generous offerings into substantial gifts, 
without which it would have been im- 
possible to have reared the chapel at 
present. Few young churches receive so 
much encouragement. We believe that 
itis a sign that whenever and wherever 
a new church is strategically planted, 
with due regard to denominational and 
Christian comity, it will not be looked 
upon as an intruder, but as another force 
for righteousness. 


Whoever would 
What Is To Be Expected know what the 
from the Missionar : 
(sores sams ¥ Ecumenical Con- 
ference means 
which is to be held in New York next 
month should read the addresses made 
at the preliminary meeting in January. 
They are published in a pamphlet which 
can be had from the Conference Commit- 
tee, 156 Fifth Avenue. It is hardly pos- 
sible to read these earnest words without 
an enlarged sense of the importance of 
the coming occasion when representatives 
from missionary fields in the whole world 
will assemble to consider the interests of 
the kingdom of God. Mr. John R. Mott 
at that meeting named four results as 
likely to follow the conference. First, a 
great enlargement of missionary opera- 
tions, a large increase of workers properly 
equipped and of means to send them and 
keep them in the field. Second, a great 
increase in the efficiency of missions 
through larger knowledge and more in- 
telligent and hearty co-operation. Third, 
an advance in the practica] unity of all 
missionary sozieties, so that they shall 
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present a solid front to the heathen world. 
Fourth, a far more fruitful period in all 
missionary enterprises. There is little 
doubt that the Ecumenical Conference 
will be an important date in estimating 
the future development of missions. 


Miss Margaret J. Ev- 
ae ans of Carleton Col- 
lege, Minnesota, has 
been in the vicinity of Boston during 
the past week pleasing all who have 
heard her by her gracious presence and 
lofty message, and sowing seeds among 
the influential club women she has met 
which will bear fruit later, we trust, in 
more aggressive action by women’s clubs 
in educational reform movements. Miss 
Evans has emphasized the need of more 
attention to morals in our educational 
plans—institutional and family. She ad- 
mires knowledge, but reverences holi- 
ness and righteousness, neither of which 
grow out of knowledge unless the will 
co-operates and choice of the good is 
made. Miss Evans is not alone among 
our Christian educators in feeling deeply 
and speaking seriously on this matter, 
seeing, as they do, the facts of life today. 
Bishop John H. Vincent, writing recently 
on what he would wish his parents and 
teachers to do for him were he a boy 
again, said: 

If I were a boy, I should want a thorough 
discipline, early begun and never relaxed, on 
the great doctrine of will-force as the secret 
of character. If I were a boy, I should want 
my teacher to put weight of responsibility 
upon me, to make me know and feel that God 
furnishes the material and the conditiens, but 
that I must do the work of building my char- 
acter. . . . The best class to be earliest organ- 
ized and longest sustained, the class that 
never graduates, is the class in which a boy is 
trained to say, ‘‘ I ought, I can, I will.” 


The thousands of Prot- 
estant Americans who 
have planned to visit 
the Paris Exposition next spring and sum- 
mer should go determined to investi- 
gate and aid struggling Protestantism in 
France as well as to enjoy the sights of 
Paris and the wonders of the exposition. 
By moral support, where they cannot give 
financial aid, by sympathetic investiga. 
tion and tokens of brotherly solicitude, 
they can help to give Protestantism a 
new position in a land suffering and bleed- 
ing at every pore because of the lack of a 
large, well-organized, aggressive Protes- 
tant Church. Any aid given now will 
tell doubly, for the reaction against the 
Roman Church is strong among many of 
the clergy of that church; and the com- 
munity of interest between Rome and 
the anti-Dreyfusites has alienated many 
of the Roman laity. Americans inter- 
ested in missions sbould visit the rooms 
of the Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
The McAll missions should be carefully 
studied, too. Chrétien Francais, the Prot- 
estant weekly, with its brilliant, search- 
ing articles by ex-priests, should be bought 
and read. Be a Protestant in Paris as 
well as at home. 


Show Your Protes- 
tantism in Paris 


ee ee We commented not 
-m.%. A. 88 long ago upon the 
er — wisdom and enter- 
prise of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in planting so many well-equipped 
buildings at strategic points in our cities. 
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Possibly these substantial evidences of 
material progress may, to some minds, 
overshadow the valuable evangelistic 
work which the association is constantly 
carrying on. There is no tendency in 
this country to make industrial and edu. 
cational classes, the gymnasia and other 
features of these great buildings the chief 
object for which the association exists, 
They are regarded simply as collatera) 
agencies for soul winning, and so long ag 
the management remains in the hands of 
the present warm-hearted men who con. 
trol the international committee and the 
various state committees there is no 
likelihood that evangelism will take a 
subordinate part. In.eed, at no time in 
the past history of association work in 
Massachusetts has so much definite and 
effective work been carried on for the 
conversion of young men. In forty-four 
associations 3,004 men came together on 
an average every Sunday afternoon dur- 
ing the past three months for special 
men’s meetings, while twenty-nine asso- 
ciations report 412 enrolled in their Bible 
classes. A number of local associations 
maintain in addition boys’ meetings on 
Sunday afternoon. It is the custom at 
these meetings to press men to an imme- 
diate decision, and almost every Sunday 
witnesses the enlistment of men and boys 
in Christian service. The difficulty has 
been not to get unconverted men to come 
to the meetings, but to secure a sufficient 
number of influential Christians to wel- 
come them and induce them to identify 
themselves with organized religion. 


The New York Presby- 
4 ge Ppa, tery, having decided that 
° some of the views of Pro- 
fessor McGiffert in his commentary on 
the book of Acts do not represent the 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, 
were content to let the case rest there. 
But as it has been appealed to the Gen. - 
eral Assembly with a probability of the 
repetition of the wrangles over heresy 
which have impaired the dignity and les- 
sened the influence of that body for several 
years past, it is announced that Professor 
McGiffert will withdraw from that de- 
nomination without waiting to be dis- 
ciplined, and will join a Congregational 
Association. Having examined Dr. Mc- 
Giffert’s book, it is our opinion that the 
majority of Congregationalists would take 
a position concerning it similar to that of 
the New York Presbytery, and if called 
to take action on it would say that in 
important respects it does not represent 
the doctrines of Congregational churches. 
But there is ample room in our denomina- 
tion for scholars who are loyal disciples 
of Jesus Christ, though they may differ 
from one another in theological opinions. 
That Professor McGiffert is a sincere 
Christian of unblemished character, as 
well as an able scholar, seems to be beyond 
question. Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, 
after having borne with meekness much 
unseemly buffeting by the Presbyterian 
Assembly and reactionary newspapers, 
has found a congenial home among Con- 
gregationalists. Should Professor McGif- 
fert follow his example, we are confident 
that he will receive a not less cordial 
welcome. Congregationalism will not 
suffer any loss of spiritual strength by 
the transfer of Presbyterian scholarship 
to its fellowship. 
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The Philadelphia Board of 
A City Tex © Tay Revision has brought 
Good Deeds suit against the Baptist 
Temple’of that city in an effort to collect 
taxes. The church does an extensive and 
unusual institutional work, and besides 
its public worship it gives lectures and 
entertainments for which admission fees 
are charged. The board claims that 
whether or not such fees are used for 
benevolent purposes the institution re- 
ceiving them is liable to a tax. The 
church will contest the claim. The pas- 
tor, Rev. R. T. Conwell, says that during 
the last nine years the congregation has 
given for worship and for charitable pur- 
poses $353,000, that the taxable property 
in the neighborhood of the church has 
much increased in value because of its 
presence there, that it has affected hun- 
dreds of families for good and thus has 
saved the city large expense for policing 
the district. It has also maintained a 
hospital and done other public service of 
high value. Dr. Conwell asks for which 
of these services the church is to be 
taxed. The only answer to this argument 
that occurs to us is that the state taxes 
heavily all bequests made for public char. 
ities, and on the same principle the city 
may assume to justify itself in adding to 
the burdens of those who give their 
money. and time to the public welfare. 





The Men in Demand 


The men who find easy situations are 
those who have mastered difficult ones. 
Men who have left hard places with the 
work undone in order to find easier ones 
do not succeed. The workman who ac- 
knowledges himself beaten in a task he 
has chosen is not sought for to repeat the 
experiment. Those who have shown wis- 
dom in selecting their work and then 
have accomplished it against all obstacles 
are always in demand. 

In no calling are these things truer than 
in the ministry. We frequently receive 
from pastors letters which explain the 
reasons why they want assistance to find 
new fields.. Often the minister is discour- 
aged in his present place. Unexpected 
obstacles have daunted him. Bad men 
in his church are made the excuse for 
others to keep out of it. The prevailing 
tone is unspiritual. The financial sup- 
port is small, and many of the members 
shirk their share of the burden. The 
methods the pastor most values are un- 
popular, Customs he disapproves of are 
persisted in. He feels himself beaten. 
He wants to abandon his task to some 
_ mano and try to work somewhere 
else, 

But the defeated man is not in demand. 
He will probably find other obstacles as 
great in the next church that may be per- 
suaded to call him. Each confessed fail- 
ure leaves him less valuable. He takes 
up each new task with lessened confidence 
in himself and less faith in God. The 
dead line with many a minister is not in his 
age nor in his lack of study. He has too 
often confessed himself unequal to what 
he has undertaken. He has been hunting 
too long for new work because he shrank 
from what demanded his attention. 

We especially counsel young ministers 
to face unflinchingly the tasks before 
them. The pastor goes to his first con- 
gregation with enthusiasm. He meets 
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warm welcomes, and expects that the ear- 
liest interest in him will be permanent. 
When he finds growing indifference, un- 
expected flaws of character in those in 
whom he has had greatest confidence, 
opposition which he cannot understand, 
then comes the test which will prove 
whether he has consecrated his life to 
minister to souls that need him, or has 
only sought to be ministered unto by 
souls congenial to him. If he leaves an 
unconquered field in his path, he will not 
escape from itsinfluence. [f he is deter- 
mined never to turn from any work till 
he has done it, he will grow stronger with 
every victory and he will be in greater 
demand. Churches, like all other enter- 
prises, want men who are masters of their 
situations. Neither the church nor the 
world is looking for leaders who have 
abandoned untinished campaigns. 





The United States Among the 
Nations 


The greatest political transformations 
now going on are in China, Japan and the 
United States. Each of these nations, 
after its own manner, has held itself aloof 
from the rest of the world. Japan opened 
its outer doors and from a weak nation 
has stepped forward into the front rank. 
Its treaties, in that position, have just 
begun to be operative. China, under 
pressure from without, closed its doors 
more tightly, and they are being battered 
down, to the imminent peril of the empire. 
The United States, by the Monroe Doc- 
trine, a protective tariff and a traditional 
policy of avoiding “entangling alliances,” 
has till now maintained its, isolation. 
But, unlike the other two nations, its peo- 
ple have entered eagerly into the world’s 
life in everything except sharing in the 
government of the world. They have 
competed for its commerce, though in 
hired ships. They have explored it from 
one end to the other. They have sent 
missionaries to spread their religion. 
They have poured their inventions into 
all lands, and have furnished expert work- 
men to build railroads and bridges, to 
work mines and to teach in schools. But 
they have relied on other nations for the 
protection of their citizens abroad, and 
have refused on principle to share in 
responsibilities for the world’s govern- 
ment. 

In the nature of things it was not pos- 
sible that this condition could continue 
permanently. We were shaken out of it 
by our war with Spain. Much of the 
criticism of the present political adminis- 
tration arises from unavailing struggle on 
the part of conscientious and respected 
persons to get back toit. The growth of 
our foreign policy is today the foremost 
topic in importance. It affects every 
department and every interest in Amer- 
ican life. The article on this subject in 
the March Atlantic by ex-Secretary of 
State Olney is for several reasons of 
unusual significance. He is a statesman 
of ability and experience. He is not in 
sympathy with the political party now in 
power. He regards as baseless and fan- 
tastic the idea that we have any duty to 
carry blessings of good government to the 
Philippines, and he is confident that com- 
mercially they will prove a heavy burden 
to the United States without compensat- 
ing advantages. The acquisition of the 
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Philippines is as great a blunder in his 
view as any anti-imperialist claims it is. 

Yet Mr. Olney holds that the war with 
Spain and the assumption of the care of 
her colonies are only incidents in the proc- 
ess of abandonment of our policy of iso- 
lation. ‘The change,” he says, “was 
inevitable, had been long preparing, and 
could not have been long delayed.” This 
is the pregnant sentence of his article. 
The change was preparing when he was 
at the head of the Department of State 
no less than since his successors have 
presided there. Discussion about what 
we have lost and noisy lament over it 
will accomplish nothing and after a time 
will dieaway. But our influence among 
the nations will depend on the way in 
which we take the place with them which 
we are compelled to take. 

It will be necessary, for one thing, that 
we should be represented abroad by 
trained diplomatists. We have had at 
foreign courts some conspicuously able 
men; more of only ordinary ability, some 
of whom have accentuated our national 
peculiarities. Benjamin Franklin ap- 
peared in homespun among the elegantly 
attired representatives at the court of 
France, but gained a reputation for his 
country by impressing every one with his 
great wisdom. He seems to have set an 
example which many American diploma- 
tists have unfortunately tried to follow. 
They have made, perhaps, as great an im- 
pression as he did by their ignorance of 
courtly customs and affected indifference 
to them, but not by such wisdom as he 
displayed. We have seen men abroad 
representing our Government in responsi- 
ble positions, whose dress, manners and 
loud boasts of national superiority have 
set the country they stood for in painful 
contrast to the nations of Europe. And 
we have felt with a sense of shame that 
they did represent a provincialism, a con- 
ceit of aloofness and an unintelligent es- 
timate of foreigners which our nation 
ought by this time to have outgrown. 
Our Government has been indifferent to 
any systematic training of men to repre- 
sent it abroad. Ithas provided too meanly 
for them and paid them too meagerly for 
its own interests. Yet enough of them 
have overcome the obstacles and incum- 
brances which have hampered them to 
show that we do not lack material to’ 
take our place creditably with other na- 
tions. 

But this is only one of many changes 
which the logic of events will force upon 
the United States. Our protective tariff 
belongs to the period of isolation which 
is disappearing. We cannot expect open 
doors for trade in other lands while we 
keep ourown doors closed. Our Monroe 
Doctrine needs revision. We cannot for- 
bid European nations to do anything for 
the civilization and development of weak 
and contending nations in the Western 
hemisphere while we ourselves refuse to 
do anything for their advancement. Our 
police force, the army and navy must be 
enjarged and equipped to do our share in 
maintaining the world’s peace. 

In a word, we are by necessity taking 
our place among the nations. The step 
involves violence to our traditions, in- 
crease of our taxes, larger requirements 
for the education of our statesmen at 
home and abroad and heavy additions. to 
our responsibilities. Whether or not we 
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shall take the foremost place which we 
believe we are capable of taking will de- 
pend on ourselves. We are assuming 
great risks in relinquishing the traditional 
policy and undertaking the new one. It 
is to be expected that discussion concern- 
ing it will continue to be earnest and not 
unmixed with strife. But there are no 
risks so great as refusing to accept the 
tisks involved in taking our place among 
he nations. . , 





The Patience of Sunday Schcol 
Teachers 


No target for criticism in the whole 
field of Christian work receives so many 
shots from so many quarters as the Sun- 
day school. And the point chiefly aimed 
at is the place where the teacher sits with 
his class. He is told how ignorant he is, 
how neglectful of his opportunities, how 
unsystematic and unscientific, and how 
meager are the results of his efforts. He 
is confronted with appalling statistics of 
criminals who have graduated into their 
nefarious careers from the Sunday school. 
Lists of ridiculous answers to questions 
of Biblical history and geography are 
shown to him with the cheering assurance 
that these represent the average attain- 
ments of the Sunday school scholar. The 
intricate and accurate mechanism of the 
public school system is explained to him, 
with its unerring results in turning out 
perfect characters, in order to put him to 
shame for his antiquated, ramshackle in- 
stitution. 

The Sunday school teacher is told these 
things in sermons, institutes, conventions 
and newspaper articles. Ministers ad- 
monish him of his incompetence. It may 
be admitted that they have never had 
any conspicuous success as teachers, but 
some of them have more than local repu- 
tations for eloquence as preachers. He 
is told these things by professional teach- 
ers who know all about the art of teaching 
and have had success with selected classes 
in higher institutions. They have, of 
course, never made any record in Sunday 
school work, but every now and then one 
of them publicly announces his purpose 
to furnish a perfect illustration of how to 
do it, and he would no doubt succeed if 
he were not compelled to abandon hig 
new enterprise for a trip to Europe or to 
move to some distant section of the coun- 
try. Then there are men and women 
with theories which they have never ap- 
plied, but which they are sure intelligent 
Sunday school teachers must want to 
adopt. - 

Every secretary of every society for 
a pet reform finds the Sunday school 
teacher the chief obstacle to its progress. 
Have not the highest authorities declared 
that he who holds the plastic mind of the 
child controls the world? Does not the 
Sunday school teacher have the child 
when he is most easily molded? Is it not 
then demonstrated that if the teacher 
would follow the instructions of reform- 
ers he could put an end to intemperance, 
Sabbath br°aking, vivisection of animals, 
gambling, pugilism, sweat shops and the 
rest of the vices which oppress mankind ? 

The rank and file of Sunday school 
teachers receive these criticisms not only 
with patient endurance, but often with 
enthusiasm. They employ their critics 
to lecture them in institutes and conven- 
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tions, pay them, applaud them, write 


their suggestions in notebooks and per- 
suade themselves that they are at last 
on the high road to success. Some, in- 
deed, after repeated failures to reproduce 
in life the many models of the critics, 
give up their attempts. But the major- 
ity, though often discouraged, try again 
and again. Many of them are keenly 
conscious of their deficiencies and rarely 
ask whether they are appreciated or not, 
but are ever hoping that one more soul 
may be changed into the likeness of their 
Master for his eminent glory. 

The world does not furnish a better 
illustration of Christian charity than 


_the faithful Sunday school teacher. He 


“beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
And though he goes weeping into the 
broad and often wintry fields of common 
life, bearing precious seed, he will doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him. Some day he will 
himself be transfigured with the glory of 
his harvest. 





Permanent Proofs of the Need 
of a Redeemer 


There always have been those who de-. 
clare that mankind needs no Redeemer. 
But in spite of the many hindrances 
which Christianity encounters in these 
days, and in spite of the imperfection of 
much of its illustration, and of the indif- 
ference and even hostility of many, there 
are plain evidences that probably never 
before were more people thinking about 
religion earnestly and with solemn pur- 
pose than at present. This fact of itself 
is proof that men realize their need ofa 
Redeemer. 

It is impossible to shut the eyes to the 
fact of human sin. Mankind continues 
to do wrong and everybody knows it. 
The most buoyant optimist cannot be 
blind to the fact that sin in a hundred 
forms surrounds him everywhere and the 
whole time. Although it undoubtedly is 
true, as we rejoice to believe, that the 
world is growing steadily better, human 
sin is as universal and often as conspicu- 
ous and as deadly as it ever was. It 
works its results of ruin as surely as ever. 
Human happiness is blasted as the out- 
come of it. Characters are shattered, 
and lives are debased. 

The great cry of this age, as truly as of 
any other, even among those who are 
hostile to the gospel, is the cry for help 
from the awful fact and the terrible con- 
sequences of sin.” The world needs a Re- 
deemer just as truly as it ever did. It 
needs the same sort of a Redeemer whom 
it always has needed. It needs precisely 
the kind of redemption which the gospel 
offers it through Christ. It never has 
outgrown and never can outgrow, until 
changes shall have taken place which at 
present are only foreshadowed, the need 
of a Redeemer. © 

The more parsonal we make our study 
of the subject the more certain we are to 
be convinced of this need. It is not 
merely the degraded victim of vice, but 
the Christian of the purest and loftiest 
spiritual attainments, who says of him- 
self in all sincerity, “‘I am a grievous sin- 
ner, and must be redeemed by an all-pow- 
erful Saviour.” This consciousness of 


guilt is as inherent as any other factor of 
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human nature. Christ and his redemp. 
tive work never will become out of date, 
He who thinks that he can dispense with 
a Saviour and can rest safely upon what. 
ever virtues he possesses is blind to hig 
own spiritual condition and ignorant of 
the relation between himself and his God. 
Happy is he who out of the consciousness 
of his guilt and need has reached forth 
and grasped the saving hand extended to 
him. 





Current History 


The House and Porto Rico 

The House of Representatives, Feb. 28, 
by a vote of 172 to 161, voted to consider 
Porto Rico as territory without the Union 
and not subject to the Constitution, and 
imposed a duty of fifteen per cent. of the 
rates of the Tariff Act of 1897 on Porto 
Rican exports entering the United States, 
and the same duty on products from the 
United States entering Porto Rico. By 
the terms of the act it is provisional and 
only applies up to March 1, 1902. The 
change of the rate from twenty-five to fif- 
teen per cent. and the limitation of the 
act’s authority were concessions forced 
by the resolute opposition of the Repub- 
lican minority in the House and by the 
denunciation of the measure by the 
Republican press of the country with 
scarcely an exception, and as such gained 
some votes for the bill from weak-kneed 
Republicans. But they failed to lessen 


the criticism outside of Congress, which . 


continues to be trenchant. Five Repub- 
licans voted against the bill and four 
Democrats voted for it. At the last the 
Administration and the Speaker of the 
House used all their power to induce 
members to support the measure, and it 
came to be a contest in which partisan- 
ship and party welfare counted for more 
than the merits of the issue at stake. 

The Republican majority, fearful that 
if a precedent was established in Porto 
Rico it might be followed in the Philip- 
pines, decided to ignore the humanitarian 
aspects of the question lest they should 
even seem to countenance the constitu- 
tional interpretation which makes the 
Constitution extend by its own power 
over all property or territory under our 
flag, and thus makes every adult male 
Porto Rican and every adult male Fili- 
pino already a citizen of the United 
States, entitled to all political rights, by 
virtue of the United States owning -those 
islands. Two days after the bill passed 
the House the same men—led by the 
President, who sent a message to Congress 
suggesting the act—voted, 167 to 107, to 
give the President more than $2,000,000 
derived from the revenue on Porto Rican 
products entering the United States since 
we took possession of the island to spend 
in establishing a system of education and 
relieving other pressing needs of the in- 
habitants of Porto Rico. 


The Defects of the Policy 

We are of those that agree with ex- 
President Harrison, ex-United States At- 
torney-General Miller and most of the 
leading Republican as well as Independent 
journals of the country that the record of 
Congress thus far in dealing with Porto 
Rico has been blundering and dishearten- 
ing, and calculated to strengthen some- 
what the contentions of those who have 
denied from the beginning that we are 
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to legislate for or pose as an elder 
vel ye feebler folk. But in this 
matter, as in so many others, the people 
are wiser and more courageous than 
their representatives. We are less con- 
cerned about the constitutional aspects 
of the question than with the altruistic 
and the economic. The Supreme Court, 
in passing judgment on the matter, will 
deal sensibly with the facts of history 
as well as with the principles of democ- 
racy. Sooner or later Congress, as well 
as the country, will come to see that 
“the finances of each colony should be 
managed exclusively for the sake of 
the colony and for its development; 
that no uniform system of detailed fis- 
cal management for a number of colo- 
pies in different parts of the world can 
be established; that each colony should 
be made self-supporting, but the mother 
country may well sustain the colony’s 
credit or make advances, to be repaid at 
a later date.” These are the views of 
expert American economists, formulated 
at the request of the American Economic 
Association, and reported to it last fall. 
The sooner our Officials act in accord- 
ance with expert opinion on this matter 
the quicker they will have the support of 
the best people of this country irrespec- 
tive of party. But if organized and 
protected industries or organized labor 
fearful of Oriental competition are to 
dominate our policy toward our depend- 
encies, or if doctrinaires are to demand 
an interpretation of the Constitution 
which will lead directly to the incorpora- 
tion of Porto Rico and the Philippines in 
the republic, then the people will be heard 
from in a way that will radically change 
the composition of the next House of 
Representatives and the next Adminis- 
tration. On this matter of Porto Rico 
the people have shown more regard for 
the humanities, for national honor and 
for common sense than their representa- 
tives in Washington, whether executive 
or legislators. They do not want an Ire- 
land at their doors nor do they propose 
to walk in Spain’s footsteps. The Pres- 
ident, in his speech at the Ohio Society 
dinner at New York last Saturday night, 
reasserted that there would be no “im- 
perialism” in our policy. “Those who 
fear it are against it. Those who have 
faith in the republic are against it; so 
that there is universal abhorrence fof it 
and unanimous opposition to it,”’ he said. 
We wish to believe this but could do it 
easier had our congressmen not blun- 
dered in dealing with Porto Rico. We 
have yet to see an adequate explanation 
of the change of front of the President 
and the Ways and Means Committee, one 
worthy of the nation in facing and solving 
Self help is better than char- 
ity, and the return to the Porto Ricans of 
more than $2,000,000 collected from Porto 
Rican imports to this country does not 
atone for the fact that we-have decided 
to discriminate against the weak depend- 
ency rather than against the strong home 
land, were discrimination inevitable, 
which we doubt. May the Senate reject 
the plan of the House. Senator Davis of 
Minnesota has declared in favor of free 
trade by formal extension of the Consti- 
tution to authority over the islands. 


‘‘ Legal Robbery” 
When Tammany swept into power in 
New York the last time she took in one 
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official who seems to be honest—Comp- 
troller Coler. His fight against the Ram- 
apo Water Co. steal and everything else 


‘that he has done have revealed a man 


better than his environment, and one de- 
termined to serve the people, not plunder 
them. In an address to some Brooklyn 
merchants last week, he said: ‘“ Robvery 
in the city of New York now is perfectly 
legal. It is being done now every day 
under cover of law.” He then proceeded 
to cite facts respecting conditions in the 
city and state which should startle out of 
their lethargy the taxpayers of the state. 
He frankly admitted that unless there 
was such an uprising soon the city would 
be looted worse than the Third Avenue 
Railway has just been. “Legal robbery” 
is a terrible phrase, and yet who that 
knows anything about the state of affairs 
in our corporation and civic life today 
doubts but that it is descriptive of a fact 
of terrible portent? Moreoverit seems to 
be more and more difficult for investors 
to find a stock that is not watered, and 
for honest public officials to find a mer- 
chant who, in selling goods to a munici 
pality or the state, will not double his 
price and expect it to be paid. The reve- 
lations of what Boston under the recent 
administration has been paying for ice, 
printing materials, electrical supplies and 
the like show that Boston has no right to 
throw stones at New York. 


Cronje’s Surrender 

The surrender of General Cronje with 
about 4,000 Boers, who in retreating from 
north of Ladysmith to the Orange Free 
State were surrounded by the forces of 
Generals Roberts, Kitchener and French 
at Paardeberg on the Modder River, and 
for ten days suffered heavy bombardment, 
came on Feb. 27. While it caused con- 
siderable rejoicing in Great Britain, in 
Canada—whose troops had shown con 
spicuous gallantry in the siege of the 
Dutch camp—and in India, still it did not 
cause Britons to lose their habitual self- 
control. It was calmly accepted as mark- 
ing the turn of the tide, and a signal 
proof that in Roberts, the strategist, and 
Kitchener, the transport equipper and 
tireless organizer, the enormous British 
army had at last found generals worthy 
of the hour and had begun to do what 
might reasonably be expected of it. Gen- 
eral Cronje was treated with gallant cour- 
tesy by the victors, and with his wife 
sent on to Cape Town, where he is now a 
prisoner on a British man-of-war. Im- 
mediately following the victory over 
Cronje, Lord Roberts dispatched troops to 
force the fighting on the soil of the Orange 
Free State, and also ordered continuance 
of the attack on Ladysmith. 


The Pall of Ladysmith 

General Buller, after a hard struggle, 
captured Pieter’s Hill on the 28th, and 
with this vantage won it was easy for the 
British cavalry under Lord Dundonald to 
enter the town the same night, the Boers 
retreating and interposing no obstacle. 
The inhabitants were found, after 118 
days’ siege, living on short rations and 
eating mule and horse meat. They might 
have held out a week longer, but the rate 
of mortality during the interim would 
have been high. The day following, Gen- 
eral Buller entered the town and frater- 
nized with General White, the gallant 
commander of the besieged army. Stores 
of food and medical supplies for the hun- 
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gry and ill were in the city the next day, 
and once more its inhabitants, civilians 
and soldiers, are free from fear of disease 
and destitution. So soon as the soldiers 
have recuperated, the army of White will 
be free to co operate under Roberts, and 
the vast store of military supplies which 
the Boers coveted as much as they did 
anything are saved from the enemy. In 
his five attempts to fight his way into 
Ladysmitb, General Buller has lost 
nearly 5,000 men of the flower of the 
British army. Viewed from the stand- 
point of military strategy, the city and 
all its supplies, perhaps, were not worth 
that price. But British sentiment was 
aroused. British soldiers were shut up 
in a city, dying of disease and possibly of 
hunger. The back could not be turned 
on them. Moreover, the capture of a 
British general and his army by the Boers 
would have had a damaging effect on Brit- 
ain’s prestigein Cape Colony. So the fight 
wenton. But not until Roberts arrived 
was the relief of the city certain, for he 
ordered a campaign that drew off from 
the city most of its besiegers, who were 
forced by his tactics to think of their own 
safety. 

The effect produced on the British peo- 
ple when the news of the relief of Lady- 
smith came shattered all traditions re. 
specting the invariable stolidity and self- 
suppression of the Briton. Nothing like 
the scenes of joy in which men and 
women, young and old, educated and illit- 
erate indulged for twenty-four hours after 
the news came were ever seen in Great 
Britain before, not even after Waterloo 
or the fall of Sebastopol. What was done 
in Great Britain was imitated to some 
degree in Canaia, Australia and India—in 
fact, wherever the Scotch, Welsh and 
English were to be found. Business 
houses were closed, as were the schools. 
Throngs of hilarious merchants and stu- 
dents thronged the streets. Bells pealed. 
Cannon boomed. The queen cabled 
hearty messages to all her gallant gener- 
als, and the reaction from the despair of 
the previous four months was so great in 
many cases that from undue gloom the 
nation for a day seemed to be in danger 
of undue exultation, for the war is not 
over. Natal is cleared, the Orange Free 
State seems likely to be controlled ere long, 
but the Transvaal is strongly fortified 
and General Joubert has yet to be con- 
quered. The less time he has to mass his 
forces and choose his battleground the 
better for the British, and the fact that 
General French with his cavalry has al- 
ready attacked the outlying fringes of his 
forces near Osfontein shows that the Brit- 
ish intend to force the pace from this time 
op, having learned how to be mobile and 
meet the enemy at his own tactics. 


The Aftermath of the War 
The expense of the South African war 
is being borne in on the British taxpay- 
ere. Five weeks ahead of the usual time 
for such an act the budget has been 
brought before Parliament. It calls for 
the appropriation of £154,082,000 during 
1901-02, of which £60,000,000 are to be 
charged to the Sonth: African war. An 
increase of oné shilling fn’ 
the income , tax; s increas 
r, tobacco and da | thought, 
1; bring in 1a. srf bi to re- 
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proposals have met with approval from 
the Liberals as well as from the sup- 
porters of the ministry, and the House of 
Commons at an early day will vote for 
the new duties. Whether the Transvaal 
will be called upon ultimately to pay any 
of this vast sum remains to be seen. 

The drawing together of the colonies 
and the motherland which will come 
from this war will be one of its most far- 
reaching and beneficent results. But the 
motherland must do more than express 
thanks for aid rendered and erect monu- 
ments in honor of the dead colonials in 
London squares, as is proposed by one of 
the London journals. If the colonies 
are to shed blood for the empire, they 
should be given representation in impe- 
rial councils. 

NOTES 

There are signs that the Agrarian party in 
Germany will force the imperial authorities 
to such a course as will bring on a tariff war 
with the United States. Documents made 
public last week show the length to which 
that party goes in forcing imperial officials to 
thwart in every way possible the effort of 
American consuls to secure information such 
as will aid American exporters. 

Lord Rosebery has resigned the presidency 
of the Scottish Liberal Association, and 
thereby is supposed to have cut loose from the 
Liberal party and gained the liberty which he 
has coveted to fight for the imperial idea sub- 
stantially as it is held by the present minis- 
try. without at the same time changing his 
opinions respecting the need of domestic re- 
forms for which the Liberal party stands. 
The act marks anew the divided condition of 
the opposition, a condition which makes the 
task of the English ministry far easier. 

Mayor Hart of Boston has been in office 
but two months, and during that time has 
dismissed 809 city employés whom he deems 
useless, their dismission causing a reduction 
in the salary list of $600,000 a year, providing 
their places are not filled. Thus early in his 
career as mayor of Boston for the second 
time has Mr. Hart, the individualist, squeezed 
the patronage out of the socialistic depart- 
ments which Mayor Quincy established, de- 
partments that hardly can flourish honestly 
and with economy to the taxpayer so long as 
suffrage for men cf all races and all degrees 
of illiteracy obtains. 

The Industrial Commission, which, acting 
under instructions from Congress, has been 
studying the problem of regulation of trusts, 
has made a preliminary report, recommend- 
ing greater publicity of corporation accounts, 
such publicity taking the form of detailed 
statements in all prospectuses, in certificates 
of incorporation and in reports to stockhold- 
ers. Acce3s to accounts by stockholders must 
be granted. Annual audited reports made 
under oath should be prepared and filed. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, it holds, 
must be given authority not only to order a 
uniform system of keeping railroad accounts, 
but given the power to inspect and audit such 
accounts. 

Senator Pettigrew of South Dakota has in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution calling 
upon the War Department for an explicit 
statement respecting the number of saloons 
in Manila, and the exportation of liquor from 
this country to the Philippines. Indignation 
on this matter has increased since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Hancock’s charges in Leslie’s 
Weekly, and since the charges of Chaplain 
Wells were made public. Chaplain Pierce 
denies the accuracy of some of Chaplain 
Wells’s statements, and the treasury officials 
at Washington claim that imports of liquor at 
Manila are less now than they were under 
Spanish rule, and that American rule has 
diminished the number of native liquor shops. 
Hon. F. H. Gillett of Massachusetts has intro- 
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duced in the House of Representatives a bill 
prohibiting the sale at retail of distilled and 
intoxicating liquor in any part of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 





In Brief 


Du!! days are duty days. 


Doing nothing does half the mischief of the 
world. 


The Ram’s Horn, by devoting an entire is- 
sue to exposing Dr. Dowie, the Chicago faith 
healer, makes a thrust which must give him 
wounds that will call for the full exercise of 
all his faith to heal. 


The Baptist Standard favors prayers for. 
the dead. It is a human impulse which can- 
not be suppressed by raising the bogie of 
Roman sacerdotalism. Whittier believed in 
it, as did Gladstone. 


**The reason why we have such good prayer 
meetings,” said a New York pastor, the other 
day, “is that I do so little talking myself.” 
Is the comparative ineffectiveness of your 
prayer meeting, dear perplexed leader, due to 
the opposite cause? 


An organist and choirmaster has just died 
in Sweden who had held the same positions 
for seventy-two years without missing a 
single service. He and his ancestors have 
played the organ in the same church for 200 
years. A phenomenal record! 


The offering last Sunday morning of the 
Old South Church, Boston, for The Congre- 
gationalist's Indian Famine Relief Fund 
amounted to $551. One of the most grati- 
fying features in connection with this fund 
is the response of churches East and West. 


The series of articles by a New Hampshire 
country minister on The Country Church, the 
third of which appears in this number, is a 
more valuable contribution to the solution of 
a pro>lem of great practical importance than 
many of the more pretentious articles on the 
same subject. 


Isn’t the ecclesiastical atmosphere of Spring- 
field getting a trifle warm over higher criti- 
cism discussion in which Dr. Moxom and Dr. 
Hahn are such doughty antagonists? It isa 
mighty question, to be sure, the historicity of 
Genesis, but we can think of several other 
questions of at least equal religious bulk. 


The Methodist General Conference will meet 
during May in the Auditorium Hall, Chicago. 
The price of a box seating six persons will be 
$150, which is considerably greater than the 
average annual rent of a church pew. Yet 
the seats will probably all be taken, for the 
opportunity to attend this particular church 
meeting comes only once in four years. 


“Read great and serious books,” advised 
the famous master of Baliol College at Oxford, 
Dr. Benjamin Jowett, ‘‘and do not spend 
time upon ephemeral things.’’ Good advice, 
surely, but not to be taken too literally. The 
ruling principle of life should be that thus de- 
clared. But light literature of a noble, ele- 
vating sort has its proper place, like music, 
laughter or sport. 


A man may serve the church in many ways. 
Some men cannot give money, but they can 
give talent. The late Judge Fancher of New 
York was counsel of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for many 
years. For services rendered in that capacity 
he never received a cent. Given to another 
organization, they would have been worth 
$30,000 at least. So estimates the Christian 
Advocate. 


Only a few years ago the sources of the 
Nile were an unsolved mystery and explorers 


braved great perils to solve it. Last month 
telegraphic communication was established 
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between these sources and London. This is 
one of the events now often succeeding one 
another which show how the ends of the earth 


. are being brought together, making as certain 


as necessary the acceptance by the strongest 
and most civilized governments of the respon. 
sibility for preserving the peace and order of 
the world. ‘ 


Maple sugar time is drawing near in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The market for: 
** Al, premium, champion, first-class, unadul- 
terated’’ maple sugar is so good that Chris. 
tian Endeavorers and other young people who 
want to raise a little money for the Sunday 
school library, home or foreign missions or 
some other good object might get leave to set 
apart some trees and see what could be made. 
Let it be remembered, too, that even people 
who live in the city often know the difference 
between first-rate maple sugar and the next 
best. 


The officials of the American Board are at 
a loss to understand the sensational dispatch 
in the newspapers of last week telling of the 
bravery of Miss Beulah Logan, one of the 
American Board’s missionaries inthe Caroline 
Islands. They know that she is brave—that 
has been proved conclusively in the past. 
But the last that they heard from her she was 
seriously ill and unable to perform the feats 
of valor credited to her in the dispatches 
from Sydney via Vancouver. But these may 
refer to incidents long ago reported to the 
Board and noted in the Missionary Herald. 


Orders for the “Christian” edition of the 
Topeka Capital, to be edited for the week be- 
ginning March 13 by Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
don, are pouring in in such numbers that the 
Topeka postmaster has called on the post 
office officials in Washington to give him an 
extra force of clerks to handle the mail. Or- 
ders from every state in the Union and nearly 
every country in Europe are on file, some of 
them calling for thousands of copies daily, 
and Sir George Newnes of the London West 
minster Gazette has cabled to inquire whether 
arrangements can be made for reproducing 
part of each day’s edition of the Capital in 
the columns of the Gazette. 


Why do not evangelical churches invite 
Unitarians to join with them in revival meet- 
ings? A sufficient answer is that such an 
invitation would be offensive to Unitarians, 
while, if it were accepted, the only revival 
that would follow would be a revival of con- 
troversy. The Christian Register, the organ 
of Unitarian churches, says: ‘‘ Unitarians cer- 
tainly would not be at home in any attempt to 
enforce the orthodox doctrines concerning the 
deity of Christ, the eternal consequences of 
sin and the necessity of regeneration.” This 
statement also gives the reason why Unita- 
rians do not affiliate successfully with Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 


In connection with his recent brilliant ad- 
dress before the Boston Congregational Club 
Dr. Hillis told a good story touching the havoc 
wrought by higher criticism. It fell to his lot 
to attend the funeral of a Negro, sharing the 
service with a colored minister. As the two 
clergymen were riding to the cemetery the 
brother in black suddenly asked Dr. Hillis 
how he got along at his church with the higher 
criticism. Dr. Hillis replied that it was not a 
disturbing element at Plymouth. “Well,” 
said his companion, “ it’s making things pretty 
hot at our church. One of my deacons who is 
down on it comes to prayer meeting and prays, 
*‘O Lord, bless our pastor and help him to 
bring old treasures out of the Word,’ while 
another deacop who believes in it follows him 
and prays, ‘O Lord, bless our pastor and help 
him to bring new treasures out of the Word,’ 
and betwixt those two deacons and the Lord 
they keep me black and blue.” Dr. Hillis 
naively added that he supposed the deacons 
kept the minister blue while the Lord kept 
him black. 
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Counter-currents in the East 


Does the “Christian civilization” of 
England and America bring unmixed 
blessings to the people of the East? The 
answer to this question must be, No. The 
‘work of missions and missionaries, mak- 
ing all allowance for points exposed to 
criticism, is, I believe, an unmixed bless- 
ing, but the characters and habits, the 
life which political and commercial classes 
and currents of colonization supply and 
establish among heathen or semi-civilized 
peoples, are by no means always product- 
ive of wholesome results. The mission- 
aries preacb, but resident and visiting 
foreigners too often undo the preaching 
by their practice. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that one of the most serious 
obstacles to the spread of Christianity in 
such lands as China, Japan and India is 
the contradiction given to Christian 
teaching by the lives of professed Chris- 
tians on the ground. 

The average Hindu, Chinaman, or Japa- 
nese does not discriminate between nom- 
inal and real Christianity. He takes it 
for granted that every one who comes 
from a Christian nation, wearing the 
Christian name, is a sample fruit of 
Christianity, and when the fruit is bad, 
as it so often is, he judges the tree that 
bears it accordingly. There is good au- 
thority for his doing this. Of this let me 
offer some illustrations. 

1. As to the Lord’s Day, speaking of 
the native population, there is, of course, 
no Lord’s Day in India, China, or Japan. 
There is none in Ceylon or Burmah out- 
side of the English population, and within 
its limits the observance is often con- 
spicuous by its absence. The Church of 
England has done much for the continent 
of Europe by the establishment and main- 
tenance of its continental chapels and 
chaplaincies, and the English respect for 
Sunday makes some impression on conti- 
nental life, but its extent lessens in pro- 
portion as.we go further away from the 
“old home.” The Church of England 
is comparatively strong and influential 
in India, and, in connection with the 
missions of other churches, accomplishes 
not a little in behalf of a due observance 
of the “Christian Sabbath,” but the 
pressure of custom is tremendous the 
other way. 

There is a noticeable difference be- 
tween the use of the day in Australia 
and New Zealand. In Australia its 
claims rest lightly even upon the Eng- 
lishman, and the streets of Melbourne 
and Sydney show a much lower standard 
of response to those claims than would 
be found in London or Edinburgh. In 
New Zealand, on the other hand, the at- 
mosphere is quieter, and the church and 
its institutions have a stronger hold 
upon the popular conscience and regard. 
In China and Japan the day of days is 
almost swallowed up and overwhelmed 
by the tides of heathenism, secularity 
and worldliness. Business and travel 
are uninterrupted, work at all trades 
goes steadily on, visitors come and go on 
their round of sight-seeing, and of the 
function and use of a true Sunday the 
native learns little or nothing from the 
foreigner who is not a missionary. 


By Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D. 


It is greatly to be regretted that Amer- 
ican and English Christians passing 
through these Eastern lands do not re- 
flect how much their own example might 
have to do with introducing and confirm- 
ing the Sunday habit to the lasting bene- 
faction of these hard-working people. 
In Japan the government offices are 
closed on the Lord’s Day, not out of 
religious principle, but in deference to 
the European custom, and this step is in 
the right direction and possibly may lead 
to something better. Even this is better 
than nothing. The same habit prevails, 
of course, in the other countries men- 
tioned. But a great deal more might be 
done by Christian foreigners unoflicially 
to fill the gap thus created in public life 
for spiritual ends. 

2. The liquor habit. I kept count of 
the drunken men we met from the time 
we left New York all the way around to 
San Francisco. I saw one Italian who 
seemed to me to be the worse for liquor, 
one Hindu in the streets of Calcutta, and 
one Hawaiian; all the others (and there 
were many of them) were either English or 
Americans. There is the curse of opium 
smoking of course in China, but there is 
no drinking in the American sense, and 
no drunkenness. The Japanese enjoys 
his cup of “saké,” and has it on every 
occasion, but I saw not one case of drunk- 
enness in Japan, and a missionary of ten 
years’ residence in the country told me 
that his experience had been the same, 
and that the only “saloons” in the Eng- 
lish and American sense were those op- 
ened by Americans and other foreigners 
in what used to be before the new treaties 
went into force the “foreign conces- 
sions.” The rapidity with which the 
whisky and beer saloon have sprung up 
in the city of Manila is a reproach to the 
American name. I see more saloons 
within five minutes’ walk of one of the 
great railway stations in the city of Bos- 
ton, and more drunken “natives” in a 
single week passing between Boston and 
Cambridge, than I saw during a ten 
months’ journey of 40,000 miles by land 
and sea around the world. | 

8. Horse-racing and betting. What- 
ever credits are due to English people 
along the great belt of civilization they 
are carrying around the globe, they are 
doing incalculable harm by their spread- 
ing of the horse-racing mania and its ac- 
companiment of betting. In India, in 
Ceylon, in Australia and New Zealand, 
in China and Japan, wherever the Eng- 
lishman goes, he lays out his race track 
and the races become the great sport of 
the year and are abused beyond measure 
for betting purposes. Why is it that con- 
tact with that most noble and intelligent 
animal, the horse, should prove so largely 
demoralizing to human nature? The 
race track all over the world has become 
a synonym for almost everything that is 
bad, for the betting is only one of the 
evils. India is even called “‘racing mad.” 
The natives are being drawn into the ex- 
citement, and are beginning to show the 
marks of the demoralization. So great 
has the evil become that Iam informed 
that the government has interfered and 


probibited all officials, whether native or 
foreign, from participation. In Austra- 
lia and New Zealand the practice has 
been reduced to a science and fitted out 
with machinery to facilitate ite indul- 
gence. The “totalizator” is a mechani- 
cal device for conducting betting at races 
on a grand scale and for the convenience 
of everybody, and the result is that every- 
body is getting to bet, men, women and 
children, and the feats of the “totaliza- 
tor” are watched with an eagerness and 
a concern which for the time being over- 
shadows all other interests. 

4, Gambling. The betting habit en- 
courages and promotes the gambling 
habit, and when the race course does not — 
furnish the opportunity something else 
is made to take its place. No sooner do 
you get on board an English steamship, 
or any other kind of steamship which 
has a fair proportion of English people 
among its passengers, than a course of 
gambling begins on the daily “run,” and 
the propensity which finds satisfaction in 
this goes on into other forms of indul- 
gence. On one of the voyages in Eastern 
seas the past year, on an English ship, 
the larger part of the somewhat limited 
promenade deck was occupied morning, 
noon and night by the gamblers, with 
their cards—women as well as men, the 
officers of the ship as well as passengers— 
and, when the appetite for cards palled, 
one of the “ladies” took to betting pure 
and simple with the captain, or anybody 
else, on any little trifle that might hap- 
pen to come to mind, and the shillings 
and half-crowns passed hourly back and 
forth, and the sum of each day’s gains 
and losses was duly reported at dinner. 
It is not too much to say that this na- 
tional vice is eating its way into the 
national character in a way seriously to 
undermine it and to lead to most unhappy 
consequences. 

There are other evils charged to “ Chris- 
tian” nations in the Pacific, one of which 
amounts to an enormity, if not to a hor- 
ror, and is of a character which cannot 
well be more than hinted at in these col- 
umns. The officers and crews of French 
ships sailing among the islands are the 
offenders, and the native girls, sometimes 
daughters of chiefs, are the victims. Two 
men-of-war—one English, the Mildura, 
the other French, the Eure—have been 
engaged this past year in putting a stop 
to this devilish outrage on unsuspecting 
and trusting islanders, but not without 
tragedies which bring the fire of right- 
eous indignation to the heart and the 
blush of shame to the cheek that such 
deeds should be connected in the minds 
of the sufferers with the name of Western 
civilization. And not the least circum- 
stance in this deplorable chapter is the 
declaration of one of the French naval 
officers implicated to the effect that Eng- 
lish merchantmen are sinners as often as 
the French. Americans, too? 





Speaking of worrying, which kills more 
people than disease, keep a record for a 
month and see if you do not worry over a 
great many things that turo out all right. 
—Daily Cheer. 
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A Rising Fifth Avenue Preacher 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


In the- view of the average man, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, incarnates the wealth, 
luxury and fashion of America. Visions 
of elegant equipages, of moving lines of 
women in silks and furs and of men in 
tall hats and frock coats float before the 
mind atthe mention of this famous street. 
Yet there, within two blocks of the larg- 
est hotel in the city, close to the splendid 
mansions of multi-millionaires, in the 
heart of Vanity Fair itself, I heard, the 
other Sunday, one of the finest sermons 
to which I ever listened—in fact, the best 
discourse on confessing Jesus Christ be- 
fore men that ever reached my ears. 

The preacher was Rev. M. D. Babcock, 
D. D, who has just succeeded Dr. Henry 
van Dyke as pastor of the Brick Church, 
where today worships the most repre- 
sentative and perhaps the wealthiest 
Presbyterian congregation in New York 
city. Those who remember Dr. Babcock 
at Auburn Seminary, a score of ‘years 
ago, recall the fact that he was then re- 
garded as the most brilliant and versatile 
man of his class—one of those fortu- 
nate fellows who can do almost anything 
equally well, from playing on a flute to 
debating a difficult problem of stateeraft, 
or gracing a fashionable drawing-room. 
Subsequent years have more than ful- 
filled the bright promise of seminary 
days. His career in Baltimore at the 
Brown Memorial Church has been a nota- 
ble one, and he came to New York a few 
months ago with the reputation of being 
the best pastor in America. But would 
he fulfill the severe requirements of a 
metropolitan pulpit, particularly one oc- 
cupied so long by Dr. Henry van Dyke? 
The passing Sundays are answering the 
question, and my counsel to all who are 
spending a Sunday in New York is to 
hear Dr. Babcock. 

If it had not been for the unusual force- 
fulness of his sermon, I think the domi- 
nant impression I should have carried 
away would have been that of his remark. 
able p»werin prayer. Reality, more than 
any other word, characterizes it. He be- 
gan his pastoral prayer with these words, 
“God of infinite reality,” and throughout 
there was the one impassioned yearning 
for actual communion with God. You 
felt that his own soul lay naked before 
the eyes of his Maker, and that the Spirit 
had given him power to arouse spiritual 
yearnings in the thousand hearts before 
him and to voice them in effective lan- 
guage. ‘‘We have said this morning,” 
he prayed, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
but how d» we believe in him if we do not 
translate our belief into the deeds of our 
hands and the errands of our feet?’’ 
“There must be,’ he went on, “some 
longing in each heart lLere—we have 
in mind some father, mother, sister 
or brother, friend, servant, missionary 
among the blacks, or in the central table- 
land of the South, or in the seething life 
of the West, speaking there a good word 
for Jesus Christ. O, bless all these.’ 
‘Who is there, too, who would not pray 
forourcountry? Thou hast used wars in 
the past for thy kingdom; use those now 
being waged. We cannot see far ahead; 
we can only pray, Thy kingdom come.” 

There was an unusual number of no- 
tices that morning, but Dr. Babcock was 
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more than equal to them, injecting a 
touch of humor into a function which 
often is tedious, Addressing the persons 
who were thinking of meeting the Session 
during the following week with a view to 
joining the church, he said: “A great 
many people disposed to become profess- 
ing Christians dread the meeting of the 
Session, but I assure you itis a perfectly 
friendly affair. Don’t be afraid of us.” 
Calling attention to a notice on the calen- 
dar asking those who had literature to 
send it to mission fields, he added that it 
would be a good thing if some of the 
reading which is debauching the power of 
attention should be sent where it is 
scarce. ‘Give the people in the South 
and the West a chance to have their men- 
tal energies broken down in the same 
way in which yours are being crippled.” 
He referred to the coming Ecumenical 
Conference as the ‘‘most remarkable of 
all the ages, Chalcedon and Nice not ex. 
cepted,” and asked that his parishioners 
open their homes to delegates. ‘‘ Youcan 
do itif you want to, and it will do you good. 
If you don’t want to, I hope you will have 
to pay for your reluctance by entertain- 
ing a delegate at some hotel.”’ It was 
the morning for the offering for Ministe- 
rial Relief, and a little smile played 
around Dr. Babcock’s lips as he an- 
nounced it. ‘I do not like to plead for 
this cause, which ought to be presented 
by an elder, for as I look down the vista 
of years I am reluctant to ask you to 
make a little provision for my old age.” 
Inasmuch as he was speaking to men 
who had just given their retiring pastor 
$30,000, the congregation smiled. 

The sermon reached at last, Dr. Bab- 
cock sprang forward with the eagerness 
of a racehorse. His text was taken from 
the account of Pailip’s interview with 
the Ethiopian eunuch, ‘ Behold, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be bap. 
tized?’’ His introduction riveted the at- 
tention of his hearers. Two men come 
into contact, the one gives, the other re- 
ceives. But what vast consequences fol. 
low. Would that our lives as they touch 
others in providential ways might convey 
wholesome influences. But the main end 
of the discourse was to press his hearers 
to an immediate decision. There was a 
suggestion of sarcasm as he pointed out 
how the eunuch might have acted—‘“‘he 
could have told Philip that though he 
was convinced of the truth, he would see 
him when he went to Jerusalem the next 
year. But he wasn’t that kind of a man. 
Dr. Babcock went on to urge those who 
believe in Christ to fly their flag. ‘You 
have plenty of time to grow, but not much, 
some of you, to begin.”’ ‘‘ You say you 
do not feel like joining the church. 
Where do you find feeling in the Bible as 
a test of conversion? Feelings are like 
the birds that come and go. You may 
have to make your beginning in a blood- 
less, beartless, unemotional way. You 
don’t feel like rising in the morning, but 
you do so. When you are absorbed ina 
book as you sit on a parlor sofa and a 
lady comes in, the barbarian in you says, 
‘Keep still,’ but the gentleman in you says, 
‘Get up.’ Do what is right and feeling will 
come. Don’t feellikeit? Shameon you. 
How the Lord is watching for you.” 

He dealt sharply with the conventional 
response that one is, not good enough to 
join the church. ‘It is the most illogical 
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reason in the world. On the same princi- 
ple a child would not go to school or 
soldier to camp.” The other chronic ob. 
jection, that the church shelters hypo. 
crites, he punctured as mercilessly. “If 
youfound a perfect church you would spoil 
it. I don’t believe there are as many 
hypocrites proportionally in the church 
today as among the twelve apostles, but 
if there are I should still want to be the 
John.” 

I have given only a suggestion of the 
drift of Dr. Babcock’s thought. I would 
that I could reproduce his very language. 
He is a master of sharp, short Saxon 
words. Words of four syllables are scarce 
in his vocabulary. His sermon was only 
half an hour long, but it was what my 
old professor of homiletics would call a 
march, not a promenade. It moved to 
the one end of bringing men, before they 
left that house, to say, ‘‘We will at once 
confess Christ before men.” It dealt at 
close range with each man’s conscience. 
Though he said some severe things, the 
smile that played about his face and the 
love that*looked from his eyes proved 
that he was, as a friend at my side re- 
marked, “the apostle of a religion of 
happiness.”’ 

I have heard some of the most noted 
revival preachers and evangelists of this 
century, but I have never heard the real 
gospel of Jesus pressed home more ten- 
derly, logically and powerfully than that 
morning on Fifth Avenue. And [ re. 
joiced that in that commanding center, 
where Sunday after Sunday he speaks to 
the most wealthy and cultured classes of 
the metropolis, to club men and society 
women, Dr. Babcock is to stand, possess- 
ing the light and the terminology of mod- 
ern scholarship, yet telling the “old, old 
story of Jesus and his love” in a way 
that in time must melt the walls of in- 
difference. 





In Japan Once More 


BY BEV. JAMES H, PETTEE 


Ravages of the Pest 

Japan isa chronic sufferer from special ills 
of landand flesh. Upon my return from Amer- 
ica, I found her just recovering from an 
attack of that dreadful disease, the black 
pest, as it is called. Travelers by rail or boat 
still were subj3cted to annoying deliys and 
laughable examinations. Thanks, however, 
to stringent measures adopted, the dread dis- 
ease has been nearly or quite stamped out. 
Bat the proportion of mortality was most 
alarming for a time and probably even record- 
breaking. Out of forty-two known cases of 
lung pest in the city of Osaka, only one recoy- 
ered. IMbree attending physicians, their wives 
and their jinrikisha men were among those 
who succumbed. Serum was imported from 
India, but it failed to work beneficent results. 


Under the New Regime 

Of course, I found one great change in 
Japan. It affects all life here, especially the 
foreigners. Treaty revision is an accomplished 
fact, and we all are under Japanese jurisdic- 
tion. On the whole, matters are working as 
well as could be expected, but there is much 
grumbling on the part of strangers over some 
details and not a little bungling by Japanese 
officials over land leases, income taxes and 
judicial decisions. Some of it is humorous 
and some of it is exasperating. I have had 
occasion to answer certain questions furnished 
me in local English incident to my registering. 
One of these read, ‘‘ When did you birthyday ?”’ 

In regard to the troublesome matter of the 
foreign ownership of land in Japan, the diffi- 
culty seems to have been solved, thanks to the 
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patient, persistent, statesmanlike conduct of a 
few vf Japan’s most far seeing leaders and of 
two or three foreigners. Among these should 
be gratefally meutioned Judge Melvor of 
Iowa, who was America’s able and popular 
consul general at Yokohama under the Cleve- 
land administration, and who, it will be re- 
membered, did yeoman service two years ago 
for the American Board in the happy settle. 
ment of the Doshisha trouble. 

While foreigners as individuals may not 
own Jand in Japan, they may organize into a 
company, either with or without Japanese as- 
sociates, and that company, provided its prin- 
cipal office is in Japav, may own real estate 
here in fee simple. The partnership must be 
registered properly and it then becomes a ja- 
ridical person, amenable to Japanese law 
and entitled to all the proprietary privileges 
of Japanese subjects. This is a thoroughly 
Oriental compromise, but as it bids fair to be 
a reliable, workable scheme foreigners, save 
the English, who are most conservativ-, are 
accepting it and reorganizing their companies 
to do business here. 

Already an American tobacco trust, which 
ig seeking to control the “filthy weed ’’ busi- 
ness of the world, has allied itself with Murai 
Brothers of Kyoto, a Japanese firm that pre- 
viously controlled some seven-tenths of the 
foreign tobacco trade in Japan. American 
money is being poured out like water to es- 
tablish this enterprise. The company is eap- 
italized at $5,000000. Japanese debts run- 
ning into the handreds of thousands of yen 
have been liquidated, enormous salaries—for 
this poor country—paid to the chief native 
promoters, and more than $2,000,000 cabled 
from New York to Tokyo on a single occa 
sion. And the worst of it is that those who 
are spending these vast sums of money confi. 
dently expect to be reimbursed by the smok- 
ers and the chewers of a tobacco loving world. 

Japan’s great lack, materially speaking, is 
money. She is borrowing at a ruinous rate, 
however. Some $50,000 000 worth of her loan 
bonds were floated in London last year. Mar- 
quis Ito and Count Inoue, her two old-time 
pillars of strength and wisdom, are urging 
their countrymen to admit foreign capital on 
freer terms and to treat foreigners themselves 
more considerately. These are brave words 
of needed advice, and they are beginning to 
be heeded. 


Matters Educational 

Intellectually there has been a healthy im- 
provement. The best teachers are sought for 
by the government, and many ex-Christian 
ministers, educated in America, are now 
found in their ranks. The Doshisha is going 
on quietly and well. The trustees are stand 
ing by their colors and have returned to the 
government the official permit granted to a 
previous administration. By this permit the 
school was included in the national system 
and its students were allowed to pass into the 
higher universities on the same conditions as 
those from the pudlic schools. Its graduates 
also were favored with public positions on 
equal terms with those from other schools. 
Whether the sacrifice of these advantages will 
reduce to any great extent the attendance 
after next April cannot now be predicted, but 
the trustees will stand firm whatever happens. 
The school by its courage, tact and persist- 
ency has induced the government to continue 
the favor—or right—of treating the students 
as it does those of its own schools in the mat- 
ter of postponement till after graduation of 
military service. This is a great concession 
and will go far toward holding students in the 
school. Ata four-days’ conference held in 
Tokyo early in January, which was attended 
by 137 missionaries, the outlook for mission 
schools was regarded as by no means hope- 
lese. 


The Outlook 

Churches are awaking out of their stupor. 
Week of Prayer meetings were every where on 
a high level. Neesima memrial meetings, 
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held for the tenth year in many cities on Jan. 
23, were more religious and even spiritual in 
tone than for several years past. To sum up 
the situation in a word as it appears to me 
after fuur weeks of renewed acquaintance 
with delirious Japan: The non-Christian out- 
look is dark and forbidding; the Christian 
oatlook is bright and inviting. May we all 
draw the easy inference implied in this sum- 
mary—you in America by drawing checks in 
favor of the American Board, we in Japan by 
drawing the gospel net and becoming fishers 
of men. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, March 18-24. Ye Must Be Born 
Again. John 3: 1-15. 

A teacher of mine in the divinity school 
used to say, with reference to Biblical meta- 
phors, that we ought not to try to make a 
literary figure go on all fours. He meant 
that we should consider the end which the 
one who used it had in view. No great truth 
of the Bible can be entirely compressed into 
a single illustration. We must always study 
Jesus’ language from the point of view of the 
persons to whom he spoke. He suited his 
truth and his simile to the man with whom he 
was talking. To the learned rabbi, who had 
thought up to that time that Judaism com- 
prised all the necessary elements of religion, 
he said, You must start all over again as re. 
spects your ideas of virtue and how to obtain 
it. To the selfish, ambitious members of his 
own band of followers he declared that the 
little child, in its docility and lovableness, 
furnished the example which they needed 
most to follow, that for them also there must 
be an entire reconstruction of life before they 
could do his work. But, on the other hand, 
to the young man who was morally earnest 
and blameless, and yet was yearning for 
something more satisfying in religion, he 
said, “‘Go sell all that thou hast.” What he 
needed was to crown all his other worthy 
deeds with one splendid act of self-renuncia- 
tion. 


Certainly Jesus always looked upon the 
entrance into his kingdom as a great and 
noble and solemn undertaking. Even to 
those of us bred in Christian ways there 
comes usually some moment when religion 
becomes, not simply an inherited affair, but 
grips our hearts. All the more radical and 
definite must be the change that comes to the 
mature man, whether he has become steeped 
in sin or whether he has been conventionally 
virtuous, but is without God and hope in the 
world, when he is pierced by the arrows of 
the Spirit. Is there anything more marvel- 
ous than that a man hitherto absorbed in self 
and earthly things should suddenly awake to 
the consciousness, not only that there is a 
God somewhere far out in space, but a power 
close at hand exercising a Father’s care and 
pouring out a Father’s love. It is not strange 
that when Christ thus arouses a man to a 
sense of his divine capacities and possibili 
ties the world becomes new to him and he 
dates all future events from that moment. 
“Tt was about the tenth hour,” said John, 
many years afterwards, as he recalled his 
first meeting with Jesus. ‘It was ten years, 
six months and a half ago last week Thurs- 
day,” says the man who bears testimony in 
the Rescue Mission. 


’ But if we take this metaphor we must re- 
ceive also that which it implies. Birth into 
a new life does not mean immediate attain- 
ment of maturity. A babe is utterly helpless. 
Months pass before it can use even its fingers 
intelligently, and menths more before it can 
walk or talk. It must be sheltered and led 
along, step by step. The new-born Christian 
must be patient with himself; others must be 
patient and tender with him. The divine life 
is planted there. It is as real in q wlity as 
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the life of God’s best saints, but it must be 


nurtured. 


If any one takes this figure too literally and 
declares that as he had no part in his own 
natural birth so he can have no part in his 
spiritual birth the reply is, as we have inti- 
mated, that the figure sets forth one impor- 
tant. phase of the great truth, that the change 
in a man’s life is so radica) as to justify its 
being called a new birth and to require the 
working of the spiritual forces of the universe 
to bring it about. On the other hand, a man’s 
will is just as important a factor in the change 
as the breathings of the Holy Spirit. When 
you are ill you do not wait for the medicinal 
forces of the world to operate upon you with- 
out any action on your part, but you go toa 
doctor. When you really want to be born 
again all you have to do is to put yourself in 
line with the power and the grace of God. 








Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 2 


The leader, Miss Lucy M. Fay, read from 
Isa. 6, and likened the prophet’s preparation 
for his work and his later experiences in con- 
nection with it to the more modern experi- 
ences of Christian missionaries. 

Miss Stanwood reported on several members 
of the Marathi Mission. Mrs. Winsor, with 
her husband, is still detained in this country, 
but her girls’ school in Sirur goes on under 
native teachers. Mrs. Sibley, at Wai, misses 
her beloved associate, Miss Gordon, but re- 
joices that the latter can enjoy a much needed 
change and the rest which a visit to her home 
in Canada gives. Miss Stockbridge is spend- 
ing her vacation with old friends in England. 
Mrs. Bissell has no time to grow old, with 
the Bible women always waiting for her sug- 
gestions and directions and the many other 
duties which fall to one who knows so well 
how to do many things for a people among 
whom she has lived and labored so long. Dr. 
Julia Bissell is rapidly gaining strength in 
Switzerland, after her long siege of typhoid 
fever, and hopes ere long to return to her 
medical work in Ahmednagar in anticipation 
of the new hospital, for which the Woman’s 
Board is now making earnest effort to raise 
$10,000. Mrs. Edward S. Hume of Bombay, 
in a recent letter, draws graphic pictures of 
the lives of some women whom she meets, 
showing conclusively that the end of the nine- 
teenth century does not find the condition of 
India’s women one to be envied by the women 
of Christian lands. 

Mrs. Judson Smith announced the approach- 
ing departure of two new missionaries, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence, for East Central Africa, 
and introduced Mrs. Lawrence, who told a 
most interesting story of the chain of events 
in her life leading to the work which she now 
undertakes. The daughter of English mission- 
aries in the island of Jamaica, she grew up 
with interest in missions but with no purpose 
to be a missionary herself. Her whole train- 
ing, however, including a course in nursing, 
has paved the way to this decision. 

Miss Child spoke of the request which has 
gone to the constituency from the executive 
committee of the Board that during the 
month of March special prayer be offered 
that abundant gifts may come into the treas- 
ury. Miss Evans of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., brought a cordial greeting from 
Minnesota Branch of W. B. M. L., of which 
she is president, and urged the importance 
of changing the pity which is aroused in con- 
nection with the work abroad into efficient 
action. 





Most of the mistakes of decent people come 
not from defiance of their consciences, but 
from consciences without a sense of propor- 
tion. The great duty made small, and the 
little duty made great—that is the story of 
many a fretful, worried, overbardened, fussy 
life.—F-ancis G+ Peabody. 
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That rule, adopted recently by 
pre octin one of our churches, requiring 
that after three years’ absence 
a member must annually request to have 
his name kept upon the church roll, or 
else it will be placed upon a retired list, 
from which it cannot be removed without 
satisfactory evidence of a Christian life, 
will be likely to result in clearing the 
rolls of that church of a good many unde- 
sirable names. It seems as if similar 
procedure put into general practice would 
help solve the problem regarding long lists 
of non-resident members in some of our 
churches? One church in this state re- 
ports a majority of its members as ab- 
sent. 


A recent installing council in 
A Council thig state returned to the us- 
ages of the fathers by making 
it a council of neighboring churches, even 
the sermon being preached by the pastor 
of an adjoining church. Of late years 
there has been a growing tendency, es- 
pecially in the large churches, to pass by 
their weaker brethren in the neighbor- 
hood, and inyite to membership only city 
churches and individuals from a distance. 
Is this the better Congregationalism? 
Some of the smaller churches are grieved 
at the action of the stronger in thus dis- 
criminating against them, though recog- 
nizing their right to invite whom they 
will. Our National Council in 1896 
deemed it of sufficient importance to rec- 
ommend that councils of ordination and 
dismission be from the vicinage. 


From a table published in the Outlook the 
fact is gleaned that of the four representa- 
tives of New Hampshire in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress but three were born in the state, 
while no son of New Hampshire represents 
any other state. Vermont heads the list with 
ten of her sons in her own delegation and 
among the representatives of other states. 
It is an interesting coincidence that the 
many thousands who have gone from our 
own to other states should be without Con- 
gressional aspirations, or, having them, should 
fail of election without exception. 


The Congregational Clubs of the 
State 


In these later years the feeling that the 
churches have not met the demands for prac- 
tical fellowship for their own best. welfare 
has caused to spring into being the clubs 
which in many states have become centers of 
social church life. Nearly half of the fifty or 
more Congregational clubs in the country are 
found in five of the New Eagland states, 
Maine not yet having fallen into line. New 
Hampshire is practically covered by three ex- 
clusively her own, the Pascataqua, Central 
and Ashuelot, and sharing with Vermont the 
Ascutney and Passumpsic. All have been or- 
ganized within the last ten years, but long 
enough to demonstrate their right to be. 
Their respective membership ranges from 100 
to 200 or more, and all meet three times a 
year. The larger and better acquaintance 
thus accruing has given new significance to 
the fellowship of the churches, bringing mem- 
bers into closer touch and increasing mutual 
interest, and a new intellectual and spiritual 
quickening has also resulted. The bracing 
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atmosphere of good cheer, the breaking of 
bread together, the stimulating addresses on 
problems of the day, some of which may not 
properly come into the pulpit for discussion, 
given by able men of the clergy and laity, 
give new zest to life under the stress of daily 
cares. Those most constant and regular in 
their attendance have most fully and heartily 
appreciated their utility. Some have gone 
fourscore miles and more to enjoy the offered 
privileges. The only regret is that more from 
actual experience have not tested their value 
to them personally. The smallness of the an- 
nual dues certainly brings membership within 
the means of all. N. F. CG 


Milford’s Pulpit Filled 
Rev. J. E. Herman, who was recently in- 
stalled pastor of the First Church of Milford, 
is a native of New York State and a graduate 
of Yale and Leipsic Universities. At the lat- 
ter institution the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. 
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were conferred upon him with honors. He 
was an advisory member of the Parliament of 
Religions, held in Chicago in 1893. His call to 
this church was a unanimous one, and he en- 
ters with the best of prospects upon his new 
field, which includes a membership of over 
300 members. At the installation services 
Rey. A. E. Tracy preached the sermon. 


The Country Church 
III. SOCIAL REGENERATION 
BY REV W. L. ANDERSON 


A frequent vindication of the country church 
is that it raises up useful men for the cities. 
So many deacons, Sunday scho '] superintend- 
ents and great public leaders come out of the 
country that the churches there must not be 
permitted to languish. The country church 
may well congratulate itself that its service is 
so highly esteemed ; but far from being an an- 
nex to the main plant, it has its mission, first 
of all, to its own community. In saving men 
it is the means of the social regeneration of its 
own town. 

In the country there is a certain ripeness 
for the kingdom. There are no vast instita- 
tions to overturn, no colossal crimes to ex- 
piate. Organization being but elementary, 
opportunity is given for a new social order 
with the least opposition and at the lowest 
cost. The Golden Rale could go into effect 
without shattering anything larger than the 
taking of a bonus in loaning money, or putting 
the big apples in the top of the barrel, work- 
ing after sundown, or voting low taxes, swear- 
ing at the cattle, or being ill-natured at dinner. 
Economic and social equality are not such 
tantalizing dreams in the country as in the 


city. Equality of condition is only approxi- 
mated, as must be the case until there is 
equality of character. It is much, however, 
to be free from the extremes of the city. The 
richer and the better educated are but slightly 
elevated above their neighbors. They cannot 
leave behind them the common style and scale 
of living. 

One great advantage is found in the coun- 
try. The people know one another. The 
problem of the stranger, and how to get ac- 
quainted with him and what to do with him 
when you have found him, does not exist. 
This greatly simplifies the work of the church ; 
and it bears directly upon the coming of the 
kingdom, which is “righteousness and joy 
and peace” of neighbors and friends. The 
kingdom is essentially social and rests upon 
personal relations; and these relations are 
most readily set right when contact and mu- 
tual acquaintance free the natural impulses 
and affections. These personal forces are sol- 
vents even for oppositions of race. Some of 
the country churches are remarkably success- 
ful in assimilating alien elements. 

Within the circle of the church that is not 
too large for this personal knowledge and 
this sympathetic brotherhood there grow up 
bonds of esteem and affection which are ex- 
ceedingly strong. Conscientious people, who 
are thought to be bad tempered, and bad 
tempered people, who think themselves con- 
scientious, must not be suffered to spoil the 
impression of that love for one another 
which comes at last to those who toil and 
sacrifice and pray together for the highest 
ends. The country church not infrequently 
offers a visible ideal for the kingdom of 
heaven in the entire community. 

The country cannot be helped by importing 
an institutionalism adapted to other environ- 
ments. Country people are busy, and when 
not busy they are tired. They rise early and 
must retire early. Plans for spending even- 
ings away from home are rigidly limited. 
Gymnasiums offer little attraction to the 
‘““Man with a Hoe.” Cooking classes are 
sorely needed in some places, and they might 
be introduced if the everlasting hunger would 
permit. Reading-rooms are too far away 
from the people who have an hour of rest 
at the end of the day. A magazine or book 
club is better. Alas, that philanthropy should 
come to grief. It comes to grief, but it makes 
mirth when the sojourner at Hillside Rest, 
grieving over the dullness of country life, 
proposes to start a society for brightening 
uninteresting lives, or a club for mothers 
without opportunities, or a class for hopeless 
drudges who know nothing of the world. 
These country people have a wide horizon. 
They have sons and daughters at college. 
They have all “been West.” They have 
climbed Bunker Hill Monument. They know 
the breadth and height of things. And some 
of them have learned that the kingdom of 
heaven is within, and that social regeneration 
for the country town is as simple as the 
Golden Rule. 

The church must be the chief means of 
social improvement, but it welcomes to its 
aid many other forces. In every town there 
ought to be a center of the civic and social 
and intellectual life. It should be a town 
hall, large enough to accommodate the people 
and as convenient and beautiful as possible. 
This building should be adequately heated 
and kept scrupulously clean. It should be 
the pride of the town, the fit dwelling place of 
the higher secular life. In it the library 
should be placed. There lectures should be 
given and singing classes conducted. This 
lecture course must be endowed in order 
to be efficient and stable. It will lead natu- 
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rally to home study and to increased interest 
in education. High school advantages can be 
placed within reach of older boys and girls by 
co-operation of towns and free public convey- 
ance. With this provision of a central hearth- 


stone, the smaller towns will find all good — 


things attainable. 

Some of the choicest people remain on the 
farms and in the hamlets. They are main- 
taining the churches. If the prosperous sons 
of these towns will come to the aid of these 
faithful workers and supply libraries and 
lecture courses and town halls where these 
necessities are beyond the reach of taxation 
and local generosity, the battle will be won. 
The record of these gifts is already an honor- 
able one. Thus equipped with institutions 
the smaller towns may be delightful places 
of abode, and may yet hold and attract the 
pest of the people. In the happy times to 
come there is good reason to hops that the 
millennium will begin to accumulate a golden 
antiquity in the country while agitators are 
still straggling for it in the city. 


From the North 


The renovated sanctuary at Bath, sitting 
high on the river bench above the roaring 
Ammonoosue and facing the picturesque old 
village hidden among its noble trees, was 
thrown open again to the public on the last 
day of February with fitting ceremonies of 
rededication. Nearly thirty years ago the 
village, then more of a business center than 
now, was swept by fire, which destroyed the 
old house of worship. In 1874 the present 
building was erected. In the course of a 
quarter of a century it had come to need reno- 
vation, when less than a year ago Rev. W. H. 
Woodsum was called to the pastorate. Under 
his leadership the people, including some who 
were no longer residents, rallied successfully 
to the task, with the result that an attractive 
interior now welcomes the worshiper. Walls 
and ceiling are covered with steel plates, which 
lend themselves to effective decoration, while 
pulpit and pews of ash add to the cheerfal 
aspect. The church is indebted to the [m- 
manuel Church of Roxbury, Mass., for its 
pulpit, and to Mr. Henry Sawyer of Worcester, 
Mass., for its new carpet and a $100 check 
besides. Over $400 came from friends outside 
the town. In all about $1,700 have been ex- 
pended, and there still remain upwards of 
$100 for additional needed improvements, 
among which are a new organ, a chandelier 
and paint on the exterior. The services of 
dedication ran through an afternoon and 
evening. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. T. Hillman of Concord on the theme, Much 
in Hand, Much in Hope. 

All the Ladies’ Societies in Littleton are 
showing increased activity. At the third 
meeting of the newly-formed Ladies’ H. M. S., 
in response to the president’s inquiry how to 
Taise more money, $39 were pledged by those 
present in addition to regular dues. It is ex- 
pected that the amount will soon be made $50. 
The Endeavor meeting now follows a short 
preaching service Sunday night with good re- 
sults. There is no break between the two. 
The Sunday school, which has been held in 
the chapel since the beginning of the year, 
shows increased numbers and interest. Rev. 
F. G. Chutter, a former pastor, has an adult 
class of about fifty. For the first time in its his- 
tory it is said the church begins the year with 
pledges sufficient to meet all its ordinary ex- 
penses, and in addition the greater part of a 
deficit of two years’ standing. 

The church at Lancaster in its varied de- 
partments is doing good work. The Sunday 
school reports increasing numbers and contri- 
butions and the kindergarten is a success. A 
recent Sunday was devoted both morning and 
evening to the work of the A. M. A. The 
pastor preached in the morning on national 

themes, taking up particularly the lives of 
Washington and Lincoln. In the evening the 
Sunday school carried out the Lincoln me- 
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morial program. Much interest is manifested 
in lifting the church debt, several methods be- 
ing proposed. c. 


Hanover’s New Library Building 


The generosity of Miss E. H. Howe has 
provided the town of Hanover with a beauti- 
ful and valuable library building, which will 
witness to the memory of the donor as well as 
of those in whose honor itis given. A fine man- 
sion has been remodeled for its new use, the 
furnishings and finish of the interior being of 
the old colonial style. 

In the main hall, near the door, on either 
side is a bronze tablet, on one of which is the 
inscription, ‘‘ This house was built in 1773 by 
Eleazor Wheelock, the first president of Dart- 
mouth College, for his residence and removed 
from its original site, south of Dartmouth 
Hall, to this place in 1828, and it was owned 
by the Howe family for fifty years.’’ On the 
other, ‘“‘In loving memory of Benjamin Dar- 
win Howe, Eliza Hitchcock Howe and their 
son, Charles Henry Webster Howe, this li- 
brary is established in the year 1900 by Emily 
Hitchcock Howe.” Beyond the tablets are 
oil paintings of those whose names appear on 
the tablet. 

The house was presented to the town and 
formally dedicated on Washington’s Birthday, 
with appropriate ceremony, the donor making 
the presentation and Hon. Hiram Hitchcock, 
president of the corporators, receiving the 
keys and happily responding. President 
Tucker of Dartmouth gave a historic sketch 
of the edifice, and Professor Richardson, one 
of the trustees, emphasized the value of circu- 
lating libraries and gave the history of the ac- 
cumulation of the Howe library. Hon. L. B. 
Downing spoke for the town, giving personal 
recollections of the Howe family. The build- 
ing was thrown open to the inspection of the 
public, and many availed themselves of the 
offered privilege. ro 


As Others See Us 


Commenting on the statement in the Decem- 
ber Congregationalist that the Congregational 
churches are sustaining no mission to the 
French in New Hampshire, the French-Amer- 
ican Citizen, published by the French Amer- 
ican College in Springfield, Mass., states the 
urgency of the case, as follows: ‘‘ This is a 
grave matter for that state, which is rapidly 
increasing in its French population. Both 
agriculture and manufacturing are largely 
carried on there by Canadian French. Twen- 
ty-six per cent. of the population do not 
speak English, and most of these non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people are French. The in- 
crease in foreign population since the last 
census is forty-six per cent. It seems hardly 
credible that the wise and Christian patriot- 
ism of the citizens of New Hampshire should 
allow that state to come any more under the 
power of a foreign Roman civilization. It is 
a serious responsibility which the Congrega- 
tional churches of New Hampshire assume 
when they allow an evangelizing work of this 
kind to cease.” 


Nashua Items 


At the present time, as in the past, it seems to 
be the mission of the New Hampshire churches to 
carefully train young men and women for wider 
fields of usefulness than they could find within the 
state. That they fill responsible positions in busi- 
ness and professional life elsewhere, however, is 
no reason for discouragement. We utter no com- 
plaints, but give hearty thanks that we are per- 
mitted to do so good a work. The churches in 
Nashua have seen a growth this winter in the spir- 
itual life and service of its young people, espe- 
cially. Pilgrim Church has held after services on 
Sunday evenings which have been well attended, 
though largely by Christians, and have deepened 
the religious impressions of the day. The Sunday 
school of First Church has recently increased in 
numbers and in interest. The pastor’s class of 
young men has doubled and trebled and has be- 
come an aggressive force in the congregation. 
Missionary work is just now receiving attention 
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in both churches. Extra money is being raised 
for the famine fund, and there is a determination 
to radically increase the American Board contri- 
butions. The Endeavor Society of First Church 
made a splendid showing last year in its mission- 
ary meetings and contributions. It induced its 
members to adopt the pledge for systematic giving. 


Keene and Round About 


The Ashuelot Club commemorated Washington’s 
Birthday by meeting at First Church, Keene, in the 
severe storm. The gathering proved one of unus- 
ual interest and profit. After the social hour and 
dinner the address was given by Rev. E. P. Drew, 
the new pastor of First Church, on the theme, The 
Enthusiasm for Humanity, an original, able and 
suggestive discussion, which Mr. Drew has since 
repeated, by special request, at a meeting of the 
Fortnightly Club.——-The society of First Church, 
Keene, has yoted to paint the meeting house and to 
substitute congregational singing with a leader for 
the chorus in place of choir singing.— Much inter- 
est has been manifested of late in cottage prayer 
meetings held in connection with the church serv- 
lees at Hinsdale.——Rev. A. C. Fay of Gilsum has 
inaugurated the plan of preaching short prelimi- 
nary sermons to the children the second and fourth 
Sundays of each month. 


Rochester’s Renewing 


A somewhat novel plan has been tried in the 
First Church, Rochester. A two weeks’ series of 
meetings had for its object ‘to emphasize the no- 
bility and grandeur of the Christian religion, the 
dignity and mission of the Christian church and to 
bring man into right relations with his Maker.” 
Immediate conversion was not sought primarily, 
but a deepening of the whole life of the community. 
Evening addresses were given by neighboring pas- 
tors. The meetings were attended remarkably 
well, and the experiment was a decided success, 
Backsliders were awakened, indifferent ones were 
made thoughtful, and the careless were made 
anxious. This historic church is apparently in a 
prosperous condition, both spiritually and mate- 
rially. It possesses now one of the best parson- 


. ages in the state, the gift of Mrs. Whitehouse and 


Mrs. Chase. 


Among the Churches 


PLYMOUTH.—Union meetings of the three 
churches in town have been held for five weeks 
with preaching by the pastors and others. The 
result has been a deepening of the spiritual life of 
Christians and a few interesting conversions. A 
fine picture of Rev. W. R. Jewett, pastor from 
1845-1862, has been recently hung in the Congre- 
gational church parlor, a gift from one of the mem- 
bers of the church. 


WOLFBORO.— Work among the Greeks goes stead- 
ily on, their desire to learn the English language 
showing no signs of abatement. The last mission- 
ary concert was unique. The Scripture reading 
was in modern Greek, and a song was rendered in 
Chinese by a member of the Sunday school. A 
Greek made a short address in English, which was 
remarkable for its good sense, lofty spirit and com- 
mand of language. 

ALSTEAD CENTER.—The wife of Deacon Whitney 
Breed has recently died at the age of 82. For very 
many years she has been the mainstay of this little 
church, her interest and activities, notwithstand- 
ing her advanced age, continuing to the last. Her 
husband, 90 years of age, and son-in-law with whom 
he lives are both totally blind. 

TAMWORTH.—The religious interest in this place, 
spoken of in the last broadside, is continually 
rising. In a recent cottage prayer meeting, the 
weather being inclement, 38 were present, some 
coming eight miles for a simple meeting of pastor 
and people. The meeting continued three hours. 

HorxintTon.—During the past winter extra 
meetings were held in the out-districts, and a quiet 
interest was developed resulting in the determina- 
tion of several persons to enter the Christian life. 
The church is deeply afflicted in the recent death 
of Deacon John Bohonon, an exemplary and worthy 
member and a useful citizen. 

WINCHESTER recently celebrated its 164th 
anniversary, and the day was made all the more 
notable by its being as well a day of jubilation for 
the wiping out of a debt that had been growing. 

PEMBROKE.—The recent death of Deacon Brain 
erd Gile has made a vacancy in the church which 
will not soon be filled. He was a native of the town 
and one of its best known and worthy citizens. 








THE HOME 
The Child’s Heart 


The heart of a child, 

Like the heart of a flower, 
Has a smile for the sun 

And a tear for the shower: 
Oh, innocent hours 

With wonder beguiled— 
Oh, heart like a flower’s 

In the heart of a child! 


The heart of a child, 
Like the heart of a bird, 
With raptures of music 
Is flooded and stirred ; 
Oh, songs without words, 
Oh, melodies wild— 
Oh, heart like a bird’s 
In the heart of a child! 


The heart of a child, 
Like the heart of the Spring, 
Is fall of the hope 
Of what Summer shall bring : 
Oh, glory of things 
In a world undefiled— 
Ob, heart like the Spring’s 
In the heart of a child! 
—Arthur Austin-Jackson. 





To be both a mother and a sis- 
A Double ter to her sons is the double 
Service . 
function of a woman now and 
then. We once knew a coliege student 
whose manners were exceptionally easy 
and whose whole bearing toward others 
was marked by sympathy and considera. 
tion. He was the most popular man in 
his class and justly so. Knowing that he 
had no sisters, we sometimes wondered 
how he had learned to be such a courteous 
gentleman, always practicing those little 
civilities which in many cases a man 
learns best from a sister who does her 
whole duty by her brother. The mystery 
was explained when we visited his home 
and came to know his gentle and queenly 
mother. Whether by direct precepts or 
by example only, she had succeeded in 
filling in the lives of her boys to a large 
extent the place of a sister, so that they 
understood how to carry themselves 
among other women, how to be attentive 
to their little wants without being intru- 
sive, how to be friendly without being 
sentimental. When in addition to all her 
mothering a woman does this for her sons 
she has jewel upon jewel in her crown. 


What are the elements 

Womanly Qualities ee ST to ten 
land stock? We have never met witha 
more satisfactory analysis than that ofa 
Brooklyn pastor who was called not long 
ago to speak the last words of love and 
remembrance in honor of one of the no- 
blest women in his church. He said that 
her three distinguishing traits were love 
of learning, love of family and love for 
Christ and his church. As we call to 
mind the worthy part played by woman 
since the foundation of the colonies, her 
. devotion to every high ideal, her response 
to the call for missionary service, her 
constant and ready outpouring of herself 
upon the altar of family life, we see that 
these three characteristics have persisted. 
The woman of New England origin has 
always been eager for knowledge; she has 
always loved and served her household 
with deathless devotion; she has prayed 
and toiled and sacrificed for Christ and 
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his kingdom. As modern life lays hold 
upon women on many sides of their na- 
ture, as they grow ambitious to shine in 
society and to scintillate in clubs, let 
them remember that the womanhood in 
which these three qualities predominate 
is the womanhood which rules the world. 


More and more we are com- 
ing to respect the individu- 
ality of school children, 
and to realize that they cannot be success- 
fully taught in large classes or molded 
according to one pattern. Modern par- 
ents seek for their sons and daughters 
schools where electives are offered and 
personal attention is given to each pupil 
as far as possible. There are, however, 
educators of long experience who have 
always recognized the importance of this 
method. Such a one was the late Miss 
Sarah Porter of Farmington, Ct, a re- 
markable woman, who had been at the 
head of a famous girls’ school for more 
than fifty years. Her success was due in 
large measure to her unusual power of 
discrimination. She quickly saw the 
proper treatment for each student and 
seldom made mistakes. The girls gave 
her, in turn, their confidence, and proved 
worthy of her interest. Provision was 
made for a number of small classes and 
many teachers. This gave her pupils 
liberty in choice of studies and careful 
attention from instructors. In housing 
the school the same plan was carried out, 
Miss Porter preferring to have her hun- 
dred girls in several small houses rather 
than all under one roof. 


A Discerning 
Teacher 





Home Life Among the Boers * 
BY A RECENT RESIDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In a simple form of civilization, such 
as exists in South Africa, where, through 
isolation from outside interests, human 
life is shut up to itself, the primitive in- 
stincts have unusual opportunity for de- 
velopment. Existence consists chiefly in 
providing food and raiment, marrying 
and rearing large families. Parental and 
filial relations are of primary, almost 
only, importance, and the home, with its 
simple material interests, has absolutely 
no rival in its claims on individual effort 
and devotion. It has been my good for- 
tune to visit sev2ral Boer homes, each 
typical of a different stage of comfort 
and refinement. 

‘Let me describe first that of a wealthy 
colonial Boer, whose extensive estate 
has descended through generations from 
anearly Dutch governor. By the roadside 
are magnificent oaks and immense cam 
phor trees over 200 years old. The grounds 
remind one of Virginia plantations of a 
former century, for brickmaking, carpen- 
tering tanning, etc., are carried on by 
Hottentot laborers, besides the cultiva- 
tion of mealies, wheat, fruit and vege- 
tables. 

The stately old Dutch mansion, but one 
story high, is built of bricks smoothly 
covered with white plaster, has a slant- 
ing turf roof, and presents a broadside of 
large windows filled with tiny panes of 
glass. Ascending a flight of stone steps 
to the brick stoep in front the visitor is 
ushered into a large hall, opening in front 
into a dining-room, on the right into a 
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parlor, on the left into sleeping apart- 
ments. All are spacious, and both floors 
and ceilings are of highly polished wood. 
The walls are covered with a curious 
brightly colored paper, in which large 
roosters and other fowls play a prominent 
part. | 

The walls of the parlor are devoid of 
pictures, but a number of photographs 
of relatives stand on little tables and 
adorn the piano. A cluster of pampas 
grass plumes is fastened above one win. 
dow. There seemed to be no books ex- 
cept a Bible and a metrical version of the 
Psalms. A shiny black haircloth sofa 
and a set of shiny black haircloth chairs 
stand around the sides of the room with 
military precision. Everything is spot- 
lessly clean. One would certainly slip 
and break a limb upon the well-waxed 
floor were it not for occasional curly, 
white Angora sheepskins, which serve as 
stepping-stones. 

It happened that on the day of my 
visit the long dining-room table, with its 
heavy damask tablecloth, was loaded with 
a bewildering array of jellies, custards, 
preserves, molds of blanc-mange, pud- 
dings and tarts, among which twenty tiny 
vases of flowers stood at irregular inter- 
vals. In the center a huge frosted cake 
was flanked on each side by large dishes 
of peaches and grapes. It was the birth- 
day of Mijnheer, my host, and this after- 
noon the neighbors for miles around 
called, as is the custom, to give congratu- 
lations and partake of the good things 
provided. 

I must next introduce you to the own- 
ers of a wine and fruit farm. Near a 
tiny village, nestled in the midst of rug- 
ged mountains, lies the farmhouse where 
I spent several days. It is a plain, com- 
fortable brick building, with a broad 
stoep in front. At a little distance are 
the storehouses, stables, and the appara- 
tus for making wine and brandy. Far 
away can be seen the huts of the Hotten- 
tot servants. 

I retired the evening of my arrival about 
half-past eight, wishing to adopt the cus- 
tems of my Dutch friends. The huge can- 
opied feather bed was exceedingly comfort- 
able, and I did not wake till next morning 
at six, when coffee and rusks were brought 
in by the rosy-cheeked daughter of the 
house. The sunshine was already stream- 
ing into the white-curtained window, and 
I heard a subdued murmur from fowls, 
sheep, goats and cows, mingled with the 
shouts of Hottentot boys. 

We were soon ready for breakfast—tea, 
a soft boiled turkey egg, biltong, grated 
cheese, orange marmalade and brown 
bread. Then I went into the kitchen 
to watch my hostess vigorously kneading 
dough, and later assisted in the prepara- 
tion of dinner—mutton frickadel, cab- 
bage bredee, boiled rice and sweet pota- 
toes prepared with fat, cinnamon and 
sugar. For dessert there was a rather 
heavy roly-poly pudding made with apri- 
cot jam. After the twelve o’clock dinner 
we walked over the farm, especially to 
visit the vineyards, for I had never seen 
grapes growing on gnarled little trunks 
only three feet high. 

Supper, consisting of tea, brown bread 
and butter, cheese, hot sausage and 
watermelon comfyt, comes at seven and 
is followed by family devotions. Two 
verses of a Psalm were sung, my host 
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read a chapter of the Bible and offered 
prayer. We repaired to the parlor where 
were shown with pardonable pride an 
ebony chair, @ leather-covered Bible, and 
pieces of old blue china brought over 
by Huguenot ancestors, who fled from 
France after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. This family did not 
speak much English, and I was glad 
of the opportunity to practice the little 
Cape Dutch I had acquired. I spied a 
newspaper and a few text-books, for the 
children have been to school, but evi- 
dently these, with one portly, gilt.edged 
yolume, entitled Encyclopedia of Gen- 
eral Information, constitute the entire 
literature of the family. 

In the course of time I had opportuni- 
ties to see the inside of other typical 
Boer homes. I accepted an invitation 
to visit a small sheep and ostrich farm 
near one of the rare springs found in the 
Karroo. A. long, hot journey ended by 
a cart ride of eighty miles over the hot, 
dusty veld covered with dull green Kar- 
roo bush. This time the house is cramped 
as to room, so bare as to be ugly, and al- 
most lacking in the essentials of common 
comfort. The floors are of earth, pol- 
ished with sheep’s blood till they have a 
dull mahogany color. The food is lack- 
ing in variety, and I could not get used 
to fat on my bread instead of butter, but 
relished an ostrich egg omelet and had an 
appetite for curried mutton. 

I enjoyed watching the tall Kafiir 
herdsmen drive the sheep out of the 
kraals in the morning to graze all day 
upon the dry Karroo bush, and was on 
hand to observe the careful counting of 
the flock at night. It is amusing to see 
the ostriches come waltzing out from 
their pens, raising their feet rhythmic- 
ally through sheer delight in the fresh, 
bracing air. But a continuous program 
of sheep and ostriches soon palls, and an 
American wonders at the stolid content- 
ment of this family, whose only social 
life is reckoned by the several days’ jour- 
ney in aD Ox-wagon every two months to 
the nearest village for Nachtmaal—the 
communion service of the Dutch Church 
—a dance now and then at adistant farm, 
and the rare visits of wayfarers like my- 
self. 

Leaving the Karroo, I pressed onward 
to the Transvaal, not to the region around 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, but far Up 
Country, where the isolated farmer and 
his family must be content with Nacht- 
maal every six months. The loneliness 
and desolation experienced on the Karroo 
farm are here pitifully intensified, but 
Oom Jan and Tante Griet, with their 
twenty sons and daughters, do not under- 
stand our compassion. Have they not 
oxen and mealies in plenty, save when 
the wise God sends rinderpest or locusts 
or drought for the discipline of his chosen 
people? Have they not Kaffir servants 
in cheap abundance? Are not fifteen of 
their children well married and settled on 
farms, several comparatively near, after 
the fashion of the patriarchs, and the rest 
easily reached by a four or five days’ jour. 
ney by ox-wagon? And has not Groet 
Piet van de Merwe asked to “sit up” 
with their next daughter Johanna to- 
night? Have they not the Bible and the 
Psalm Book? What use can there be 
in newspapers and schoolbooks? Why 
should one ever take a bath, or even 
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change his clothes except for Nachtmaal, 
a wedding or a christening? 

There is little use in arguing with this 
sturdy, determined hairy Boer of the old 
type, and his placid fat vroww, and we 
can only wonder how long it will be be- 
fore the ambitions of a more complex 
civilization will permeate to this part of 
the country, as, in greater and less de- 
grees, they have certainly reached those 
places we previously visited. 





March Snow 


The world, that had begun to stir 
And glitter, lies a-cold ; 

The ledge is lined with frosty fur, 
The mimic drift is rolled. 

My thrush, fall-fed with innocent meat, 
That has begun to sing 

So strenuous slow, so careful sweet, 
Sits silent, wondering. 


My heart, that had begun to bud 

And blossom, lies a-cold ; 
The merry impulse of the blood 

In sullen tide is rolled. 
A little thing, a bitter thing 

From bleakest storm-clouds hurled— 
My God, lead on Thy gracious spring 

In heart and home and world! 

—A. C. Benson. 





The Best of Its Kind 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


Weare too much inclined to make dis- 
tinctions between different articles with- 
out considering the fact that there are 
many grades of each kind. Oranges are 
often more highly prized than apples, yet 
the best apples frequently cost as much as 
oranges in our markets, and surely the 
better grades of apples are to be preferred 
to inferior oranges. The round of beef 
from a first-rate quarter will be a choicer 
article than the sirloin from a creature 
that was poorly fed. 

In matters pertaining to clothing we 
seem to use more discrimination than in 
the selection of foods. It is astonishing 
sometimes to see how little persons who 
are well educated in other respects know 
about the relative values and flavors of 
foods. We wonder that the shopgirl 
should prefer cotton velvet and cheap 
jewelry to less showy materials of bet- 
ter quality; but we must remember that 
she is imitating those above her so far as 
she is able, but she has not been trained 
to see that. the best of a cheaper class is 
preferable toasham. Our taste in mat- 
ters of food is often as untrained, and the 
value of food materials is generally sup- 
posed to be proportionate to their cost. 

Professor Atwater and his associates 
for some years have been bringing us 
proof that the nutritive qualities of food 
are not always increased in the same 
ratio as its prices. But we have so long 
been accustomed to think that fish is a 
brai« food above all others and that oys- 
ters are especially nutritious that we ig- 
nore the analyses of the chemists, which 
clearly show that the nutritive value of 
a quart of oysters is no higher than that 
of a quart of milk. That skimmed milk 
from a first.class dairy may be cleaner 
and nearly as nutritious as full milk from 
a doubtful source is not believed by our 
people, and thousands of gallons have to 
be thrown away. We appear to be using 
an excessive amount of cream and forget- 
ting that this does not contain all the nu- 
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trition in the milk. The casein is practi- 
cally all left in the milk, but little being 
taken off with the cream. This is the 
kind of food commonly classed as muscle 
making, and fat alone will not take its 
place. 

The market value of our food depends 
upon its scarcity and the amount of hu- 
man effort expended upon it. Sweet- 
breads were once considered of little 
value but as the supply is small they have 
acquired a fictitious value. Animal foods 
as a whole are secondary products and 
therefore higher in price than the grains 


* and vegetables, substances from which 


they are produced. 

We must learn how to prodtce fine 
effects from common materials by simple 
processes. <A perfectly baked potato isa 
luxury to which few attain, yet it can 
hardly be equaled by any of the varieties 
of croquettes and souffiés made from the 
same vegetable. The best quality of corn 
meal used intelligently will produce re- 
sults in brown bread, mush and corn 
cakes which may well make us proud of 
this American cereal. 

Though we acknowledge the merits of 
these common foods skillfully prepared 
and use them in our home life, how many 
of us are willing to bring them forward 
when entertaining our friends? Weseek 
rather for some rarity, which perhaps has 
been brought from a distance or is out of 
season and cannot therefore be in its 
best estate. We multiply courses in our 
menus until we cannot appreciate them, 
even if they were properly prepared and 
served, which is hardly possible when 
there are so many. What we need is to 
cultivate a truly Epicurean simplicity 
and to have every article of food strictly 
the best of its kind. 





Truthful Tact 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


There have been many definitions of 
tact, all differing widely as to phrasing, 
but all much alike in essential points, 
and perhaps one of the most salient of 
these points is expressed in the words, 
“Ability to make the truth pleasant.” 
For even truthfulness, rare and admira- 
ble quality that it is, may be rendered 
hateful by the manner in which it is dealt 
out. The gift of tact in criticism is al- 
most divine, yet it may be in part ac- 
quired by asking yourself before you 
speak, “‘Am I saying this because it is 
the truth or because I wish to criticise?” 
and “ Would I like to hear the same thing 
expressed in the same language to me?” 

Among young girls this habit of un- 
necessary criticism is a prominent fault; 
later their contact with the world will 
have polished their sharp corners into 
something smoother and taught them 
that they cannot hope to revolutionize 
everything that does not please them by 
a few well-chosen, well-directed words of 
ridicule. Because your friend has an un- 
becoming hat, or a bad habit of standing 
with her hips thrown out, or some defect 
that jars upon you, do not immediately 
correct her in the sharpest and most force- 
ful way that you can. Such rigorous 
measures may have the desired effect; 
the hat may be altered, the hips drawn 
back into the proper position, but the 

same ends might have been accomplished 
by gentler means and the memory of 
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your words would not have been left—a 
mental bad taste in the mouth. 

“Why do you not like your cousin, 
Annie?” a mother asked her daughter. 

“Because, mamma, she is so fault-find- 
ing,” Annie answered. “Nothing that 
I can do or say seems to please her.” 

“But she is so genuine and sincere, 
dear,’ urged the mother, able to look 
with wiser eyes and see the promise of 
riper fruits, as yet crude and unmellowed 
by time and experience. 

“Yes, I know,’ said the little girl. ‘So 
genuine that she is just like sandpaper!” 

And the child was right. Her cousin’s 
sandpaper genuineness had apparently 
rubbed’ off the polish of consideration 
and left her character sincere and strong, 
but as unpleasing as unpolished wood. 

Indeed, it is the old, old fable of the 
sun and the wind. A kindly suggestion, 
@ persuasive word, will better enable you 
to help strip off the mantle of your 
friend’s defects than a hurricane of 
harsher criticism. 





Little Wild Neighbors 


(For the Children) 

If we are right-minded toward the little 
wild folk of wood and field, they will trust us 
and enter into the most charming friendship 
with us. So says Mr. James Buckham in the 
New York Observer, and he tells these two 
pretty incidents: 


My observation teaches me that birds, 
especially, are perpetually hungering for 
and seeking the love and companionship 
of man.... 

Last fal), there was a sparrow that 
came two or three times a day and 
perched on the sill of the open pantry 
winiow, just to be chirped to by my wife. 
He was not physically hungry, for he sel- 
dom touched the crumbs we threw him— 
it was his little heart that was hungry, I 
think. He would always come at such 
times as my wife was accustomed to be 
in the pantry, and, lighting on the sill, 
would give a little shrill, interrogatory 
chirp, as much as to say: 

“Good morning. How are you to- 
day?” Then my wife would chirp back 
to him, and he would flutter his little 
wings with delight, hopping back and 
forth and answering her talk with lan- 
guage as full of gratitude and affection 
as any I ever heard. It was conversation 
well worth listening to, and often the 
whole housebold has stood, a pleased and 
smiling audience, just outside the pantry 
door. 

A friend of mine, while tramping along 
a@ mountain road last summer, sat down 
to rest on a log by the wayside. Pres- 
ently, a brighteyed red squirrel came 
“hitching ’’ down the trunk of a spruce 
near by, stopping to bark questioningly 
every few feet. My friend simply sat 
still and watched the little fellow. Grow- 
ing bolder, or, rather, as I explainit, more 
assured of the disposition of the man on 
the log, the squirrel presently made a 
dash from the tree, skurried up on my 
friend’s shoulder, bounded to the earth 
again, and ran off, “laughing,” my friend 
says, “‘as distinctly and merrily as ever I 
heard any human being laugh.” In two 
or three minutes he was back again, 
frisking about. my friend’s feet, and 
ended up by perching on the toe of his 
boot and chattering amiably at him. 
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Here was an instance of unerring per- 
ception of disposition on the part of one 
of the shyest of wood creatures, and an 
evidence of the naturally friendly and 
loving characters of the little wild folk 
about us. My friend is one of the gen- 
tlest and sweetest of mer, and that squir- 
rel divined the love in his heart and knew 
it would be both safe and sweet to make 
his pretty appeal to it. 





Waymarks for Women 


The appointment of women as factory in- 
spectors in Prussia is a remarkable innova- 
tion. 

Most precious of all the gifts received by 
Miss Anthony on her eightieth birthday was 
a note from a Negro woman in Georgia, who 
fifty years ago was a sieve, containing a 
postal order for eighty cents. 

Ladysmith is an odd name for a town. It 
is interesting to know that the Lady Smith 
for whom it was named was a Spanish noble 
woman, whose beauty wen the heart of a 
former governor of the Cape, Sir Harry Smith. 

A significant feature of the recent Woman’s 
Suffrage Convention in Washington was the 
presence of a number of young Southern 
women. Most prominent among them was 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, president of the Wom- 
en’s Sewerage and Drainage League of New 
Orleans. 

At a recent meeting in Charlestown the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs listened to addresses on Requisite Con- 
ditions of the Schoolroom — school hygiene, 
architecture and decoration. In the after- 
noon Miss Evans of Carleton College spoke 
on Education in Morals. 

The publication committee of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz has been collecting 
statistics as to the health, occupation and 
marriage rate among its 12,000 members. It 
ig expected that the result will prove that the 
college woman is as healthy and as likely to 
marry as any other woman. 

It is worth while, in view of the interest in 
woman’s suffrage evoked by the Washington 
meeting, to summarize what has been achieved. 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Arizona give 
women the same political privileges as men. 
Kansas grants municipal suffrage to women. 
In no less than twenty-five states they have 
partial suffrage. 

General Ludlow has appointed Miss Mary 
Knight of New York chief organizer of kin- 
dergartens in Havana. She speaks Spanish, 
and frequent visits to Cuba have made her 
familiar, to some extent, with the country 
and people. Miss Knight is especially inter- 
ested in nature study, and a part of her plan 
of industrial education for the Havana chil- 
dren is the preparation of real gardens and 
the care of plants. 

Iowa is an excellent place to entertain the 
National Congress of Mothers, which will 
meet in Des Moines, May 21-26, for in this 
state there are mothers’ clubs in eighty out of 
the ninety-nine sounties. The Des Moines 
club women have offered to entertain 1,000 
delegates in their homes, and hotels will give 
reduced rates. Among the subjects to be 
discussed this year are: Child Study in Its 
Possibilities for Boys, The Child Saving 
Problem, Training of Youpg Children and 
The Right Education for Women. We are 
glad to see that so much prominence is to be 
given to practical problems of child nurture. 





Nobody’s case is desperate when the will is 
not at fault. And a woman’s wil], when she 
wills thoroughly, as I hope you do, is strong 
enough to overcome. When I hear people say 
that circumstances are against them, I always 
retort, “‘ You mean that your will is not with 
you!” I believe in the will—I have faith in 
it.—Robert to Elizabeth Browning. 
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Closet and Hltar 


I say unto you that likewise joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. 


For I tell you the trutb, that no more 
pleasing and acceptable gift can in this 
life be brought to God than a humble and 
obedient heart. And therefore it may 
come to pass that in a single moment of 
humility and unreserved obedience one 
may be drawn closer to God than if he 
had lived ten years in his own fashion of 
strenuous outward devotion.—John Tau.- 
ler. 


Let us not despair, for the gate of peni- 
tence is always open.— Augustine. 


A hawk came into the ark and went 
out again a hawk; a lion came in and 
went out a lion; a bear, a bear; a wolf a 
wolf; but if a hawk come into this sacred 
temple of repentance, he will ge forth a 
dove; a wolf go out a sheep; a lion a 
lamb.—Chrysostom. 


Thy love unchanging is our consolation, 
Thy patience and long-suffering our salvation, 
O, thou our yesterday, today and ever, 

Most faithful Saviour. 


Thy purposes of love remain unshaken, 

Tho’ we, alas, our vows have oft forsaken ; 

Forgive, bear with us, grant us thy direction, 
And kind protection. 


As a thick cloud let all our sins be blotted 
Out of thy book, that nothing past be noted; 
As children chasten us when we are failing, 
Heal us when ailing. 
—Moravian Hymnal. 


It has been well believed through many 
ages that the beginning of compunction 
is the beginning of a new life; that the 
mind which sees itself blameless may be 
called dead in trespasses—in trespasses 
on the love of others, in trespasses on 
their weakness, in trespasses on all those 
great claims which are the image of our 
own need.— George Eliot. ‘ 


For why should God bid us pray, De- 
liver us from all evil, if he did not intend 
to help us? He, therefore, that doubts 
of the remission of his sins denies God’s 
mercies and doeth him injury.—Robert 
Burton. 


John cried, ‘‘Repent! for the ax is laid 
to the root of the tree,’’ while Jesus 
sweetly said, “Repent for the kingdom 
of God has come near.” Vast is the dif- 
ference in those two messages. We are 
not condemning John when we say that 
when Jesus came it was as though the 
breath of springtime had passed over the 
consciences of men. The summons to re- 
pentance was one of the utmost beauty 
and power. In effect it was, “ Repent! 
respond! for God has made the overture. 
Turn to God, for God has come to you!’ 
—R. J. Campbell. 


COLLECT FOR LENT 


Almighty and everlastin 
hatest nothing that thou 
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Mothers in Council 


NEEDED REFORIMATIONZIN COLLEGES 
“What appeals to me more than anything 
else is that everything is 80 clean.” 

This was the remark of a boy of eighteen as 
he stocd in his own well ordered bed-chamber 
the night of his home-coming at the close of 
his first term at college. I heard the boy’s re- 
mark with a thrill of responsive sympathy, as 
I recalled those disgracefully dirty college 
rooms which I had seen in the dormitories of 
one of the largest and finest New England 
universities when, some years before, I had 
on several occasions visited the boy’s older 
prother and also, still more recently, when. 
again I had gone thither to purchase the fur- 
nishings for the room of this same young 


Freshman 

This lack of cleanliness in the rooms of our 
college men is a subject that needs a thorough 
airing, in the hope that breezes may blow upon 
it from 80 many quarters that in the coming 
twentieth century radical changes will have 
been wrought in the care and consequent con- 
dition of the rooms which our sons occupy in 
college dormitories. 

Little improvement can be expected so long 
as they are cared for by dirty, untrained 
‘“‘gweeps,” who are given the care of a far 
greater number of rooms than can possibly be 
attended to properly, even supposing that 
they knew how to do their work as it should 
bedone. From room to room they go—fling- 
ing together the bed.clothing, anyhow so that 
the semblance of bed-making is carried out; 
emptying the slops, with never a thought of 
washing the toilet sets; sweeping with a wild 
hurry that fills the air with dust, only that it 
may settle yet more thickly over books, pic- 
tures and brica-brac and make more dread- 
ful the moldings and the corners from which 
month after month the dust is never removed, 
antil finally an incrustation of grime and gen- 
eral ancleanness spreads over everything, 
The sight turns the heart of any housekeeper 
sick within her. 

O, that a Colonel Waring might arise who 
would work a reformation in the dormitories 
of our colleges such as was wrought in the 
streets of New York during his memorable 
campaign against dirt! Honored presidents 
and worthy trustees of our colleges, will you 
not do something to bring about this much- 
needed reformation? Is it not possible to util- 
ize some part of the many millions intrusted 
to your care in securing carefally trained su- 
perintendents and a corps of men also care- 
fully trained in a knowledge of sanitary 
cleaning and modern methods of housework ? 
Do you say the money for this is now lacking? 
Then, when you send out your appeals to erect 
fine dormitories, would it not be well to appeal 
also for a little more money to keep the rooms 
of those dormitories clean? 

A MorTHER oF CoLLEGE Boys. 


FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE EAR 

A mother once wrote to this department in 
great distress, “‘How shall I cure my little 
girl three years old of selfishness?” The ab- 
surdity of requiring unselfishness from a child 
who is hardly more than a young animal is 
evident. Yet the distinction between the vir- 
tues expected of a child and the virtues ex- 
pected of a mature person is too seldom made. 

Miss Emilie Poulsson, in her wise and sensi- 
ble new book for mothers, having the attract- 
ive title, Love and Law in Child Training, 
devotes a chapter to the subject of Early Vir- 
tues and the natural order of their develop- 
ment. This should be, she points out, first, 
courageous endurance of suffering, then obe- 
dience, then sympathy with his fellow-crea- 
tures, including animals. The fostering care 
over the young child which takes heed to this 
eode of morals will, in so doing, provide a 
pure, sunny atmosphere, also favorable for 
many other traits of character. But Miss 
Poulsson warns mothers not to expect the 
impossible. She says: 


The little child’s lack of certain virtues 
should not shock or surprise us any. more 
than does his ignorance of certain advanced 


and the right beginning is most essential of 
all, for if we do not begin in the truly radical 
way, we shall injure the child by unreasonable 
treatment. As the seed of the corn is differ- 
ent from the blade, and the blade bears little 
resemblance to the full corn in the ear, so 
many of the virtues in the incipient stages are 
unlike what they are in their later develop- 
ment. It behooves us to recognize this differ- 
ence. 2 

The virtue of justice gives us an example 
of this; for justice, consideration for the 
rights of others, is founded in the child’s 
sense of his own rights. We must be patient 
with our little learners and their vociferous, 
strenuous claims of ‘‘ That’s mine!” for only 
as they learn meum will they acquire such a 
knowledge of tuum as will lead to the intelli- 
gent, voluntary doing of just deeds and to the 
gradual establishment in their souls of the 
ideal of universal justice. 

The truly radical way of instilling the vir- 
tue of gratitude is shown us in the Mother 
Play book, which might also be called the 
Book of the Evolution of the Virtues. Froe- 
bel would train the child in giving care before 
expecting him to appreciate the care given to 
him, and in order to prepare him for that 
appreciation in later years. It is right and 
natural that the little ones should accept un- 
thinkingly the love and protection of their 
parents. They are so immersed in it that 
they can know nothing of it, even as the 
fishes of the poet’s song knew not the sea, 
“as they swam its crystal clearness through.” 
And since the foundation of gratitude is obvi- 
ously the knowledge of the benefits received, as 
obviously is gratitude a later virtue. Do not 
neglect to prepare for it in the child’s early 
years, but do not expect it until your child 
has learned through long experience in be. 
stowing care what -your care of him means. 
Not until then is it possible for fair gratitude 
to enter his heart and gladden your life... . 

‘When all treasures are tried, truth is the 
best.” But truth is not, to my thinking, a 
child’s virtue. It is the supreme attainment 
of maturity. To say that truth is not a child- 
ish virtue is not saying that we should ignore 
its cultivation im childhood, but rather that 
we should take more pains to teach truth by 
reasonable methods, and with an intelligent 
comprehension that it is not the easy dower 
of the child, but so high a virtue that it de- 
mands struggle for its attainment. The young 
child needs long practice and much exercise 
in telling the truth, and unvarying truthful- 
ness from those who deal with him. 


TRUST COMMON SENSE 


I am a young mother myself, and I know all 
about the perplexities of the victim of good 
advice who wrote in your last Mothers in 
Counci]. If she can bear any more advice, I 
should say this to her. In bringing up your 
baby depend for essentials entirely upon a 
good doctor; read two or three books well 
recommended for sense, and no others; and 
when mother and grandmother give advice 
that commends itself to an enlightened 
common sense, follow it—otherwise lay it 
aside. Refuse to be bewildered and bothered 
by books and people. Believe that common 
sense and the doctor will pull you through 
many little troubles, and then—do not fret. 
You are doing your level best; no one can do 
more. You will make mistakes, but they will 
not be serious, and it is not written in ancient 
history that mistakes were never made before. 
Use your own brains. a. 





A chemist says that medicine stains usually 
yield very quickly to an application of alco- 
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hol. For obstinate iodine stains ether is rec- 
ommended. 


About Children 
Dr. Ends: “There 1s nothing serious the 





, matter with Freddy, Mrs. Blakly. I think a 


little. soap and water will do him as much 
good as anything.” Mrs. Blakly: “ Yee, 
doctor, an’ will I give it to him before or 
after his meals?” 

“You must let the baby have one cow’s 
milk to drink every day,” said the doctor. 
“Very well, if you say so, doctor,” said the 
perplexed young mother, “but I really don’t 
see how he is going to hold it all.” 

Little Boy: “Phew! It’s awful hot for 
just spring.” Little Girl: “ You ought to be 
thankful it’s no worse. S’pose we lived in 
Iceland! Wouldn’t that be awful?” “ Ioce- 
land! Why?” “You better study your 
g’ography lessons. The g’ography says Ice- 
land is famous for its hot springs.” 












. Our Book 


‘d I received in due time your 
book. When I wrote you, it 
was one week after I had given 
- Mellin’s Food to the baby, then 
3 months old, and ill with cholera 
infantum. I am glad to tell you 
that in less than 48 hours an 
improvement began to appear; the 
baby is well to-day and is the only one 
saved among 30 or 40 infants in the 
neighborhood who were sick at the 
same time. Ch. Courly, Buena Vista, 
Florida. 


Mellin’s Food 


We have a book called “ The 
Care and Feeding of Infants"’ in 
which we give some valuable in- 
formation in regard to infant feed- 
ing and particularly in regard to 
the use of Mellin’s Food. It tells 
you what Mellin’s Food is, tells 
you why cow’s milk does not al- 
ways agree with the baby, tells you 
how to use Mellin’s Food. We ,z 
will send this book free of 
charge to any mother who 
will send us her name. 













Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. , 


Mellin’s Food Company ( 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Conversation Corner 


right on from where we left off 

last week—children’s letters about 
animals. First of all, comes a Maine 
boy, leading his ‘‘ quad-er-ped.”’ 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a picture of 
my pony, and also —— cents for the Corner 
Cot. My pony’s name is Topsy, and she is 
about fifteen years old. Papa bought her for 
me four years ago. She weighs 400 lbs. She 
is very gentle and is quite intelligent. In the 
summer I turn her out in a little field near the 
house, so that she can have exercise. Until 
we changed the fence, an apple tree stood in 
one corner of the yard. Topsy would go un- 
der the tree and eat all the apples, as far up 
as she could reach, and then get under a 
bough and shake the apples off. I use her 
mostly in the carriage and pung, but last sum- 
mer I borrowed a saddle and rode a little that 
way—and sometimes bareback. She likes ap- 
ples and cookies, and once she followed me 
into the kitchen and ate a dish of oatmeal. 

I also have a pet cat whose name is Ben. 
He comes up stairs every morning to wake 
me, If he can’t get into the hall, he cries un- 
til the door is opened for him. Two years 
ago I was in Boston and called at your room, 
bat you were out. I saw a very pretty cat on 
top of a desk, but I do not know whether it 
was Kitty Clover or not. Next summer you 
must come down this way and see Mains. I 
should be happy to have you come and see 
me. I think you would enjoy a ride on the 
new Washington County R. R., of which we 
are very proud. I have not yet decided about 
going to college. 

Cherryfield, Me. ARTHUR H. 

Why not go to Bowdoin? But, where- 
ever you go, I advise you not to use a 
pony. The only true way to climb the 
hill of science is to go afoot. Sorry I was 
out when you were in—it often happens 
so when Corner friends call; I wish they 
would always leave their names. That 
was “the General” that you saw on the 
cashier’s desk—I wonder the subscription 
clerk did not tell you, as she gave him a 
bit of meat or asked him to salute the 
flag! I have often been in Maine, but 
your “field”? was rather out of the way, 
either by land or water. Pastor Pringle 
of Eastport showed me, two summers 
ago, where your new railroad was to run. 
What nice instinct it was that made your 
pony select oat-meal from the bill of fare 
—are not oats the proper food of horses? 
But Arthur’s horse in the kitchen must 
have been a funny sight—I should think 
she would have turned the dishes and 
things Topsy-turvy / 

Here is another Maine Cornerer—she 
lives in the valley of the Kennebec: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I never wrote to the 
Corner, because we do not take the paper, but 
a kind lady sends it tous. I have got a cat, 
and hisnameis Tom. He has only three feet, 
but he can catch rats, squirrels andjmice. I 
Have got four dolls.{§Their names are Susy, 
Elsie, Blanche and Victoria. I have got a 
little baby brother, and his name is Sydney 
Dewey. I go to schooi and like my teacher 
very much. We have to recite two lessons to 
the primary teacher, and she is very good too. 
She learns us a great deal. Weare going to 
have a school exhibition. I like to read the 
Corner very much. I guess I will closefnow. 

Albion, Me. SHELEN W. 

I think this little girl is proud of her 
English descent. She lives in Albion, 
calis one of her dolls Victoria, combines 
Algernon Sydney with Admiral Dewey 
for her baby brother’s name, and writes 
learn for teach, according to the old Eng- 
lish usage! If a four-footed animal is a 
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quadruped, what should Helen’s three- 
footed cat be called? Tommy Tripod? 
Here is still another Maine letter, and 
although it has nothing about animals, 
it gives usa hint about saving the lives 
of starving children in India—and how 
much is a child better thanacat! Eva’s 
gift would feed ten children for a day. 
Dear Mr. Martin: My mother has read me 
of the famine in India from The Congrega. 
tionalist. My sisters and I have gone with- 
out butter for a week to save for the Hindus, 
and papa and mamma have not had coffee for 
the same purpose. 
Auburn, Me. Eva. 
The next letter is from a Massachusetts 
girl, but her mother came from Maine! 
Dear Mr. Martin: Iwas looking over some 
letters you wrote tome. I am a Cornerer, but 
have not written since 1897. I went to Maine 
last summer and had a nice time. Wehave no 
pets now except a cat. The bird died last 
summer. We have sold our hens because we 
are going to move to Attleboro. 
Kingston, Mass. AMELIA C, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I should like to be a 
Cornerer very much. My sister and my 
brother have written you. I have four pets; 
they are three cats and ene dog, whose name 
is Prince. He can do many tricks. He can 


beg, speak, make balieve to sneez3 and to be 
dead, and he got lost once for ten days. One 
of our kitties will jump over my hands, if I 
put them in front of her. She is a tiger-cat 
and her name is Bright Eyes. Prince is a 
Skye-terrier. My other cat is black and white, 
and his name is Pepper. Did you get any 
valentines? I didn’t, but I wanted one. [No, 
I didn’t get one, and didn’t want one.—Mr. 
M.] We are going to sing “My country, ’tis 
of thee,’’ on the 22d, and I like to sing it very 
much. We are going to put in our scrap-book 
the picture in the Corner of Feb. 8, the house 
where James Otis died, and the America 
house. P.S. Prince hasa car! in his tail, and 
I am nine years old. 

Middlebury, Ct. Envir T, 

Edith’s sister adds that ‘‘all the schools 
are to meet in the Town Hall on the 224, 
and Richard has written an essay on the 
boyhood of George Washington.” What 
an excellent thing to haveall the children, 
even the smallest, learn on this holiday 
some love of our country and of the 
Father of our country. . While I am writ- 
ing two little fellows come in from their 
kindergarten, jubilant about Wash er-on’s 
birthday. The older one reports, “We 
sung ‘sweet liber.tee,’ and ‘every moun- 
tain side has a ring.’ What is liber tee ?” 

[One more arrival from Maine—a sweet 
calendar from “Molly Molasses, Penob- 
scot Tribe of Indians, Old Town, Maine, 
Age 92””—with her birchbark photograph !] 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“ANNA ROSS” 


An old book with this title was inquired for 

Jan. 11, and several replies have been re. 
ceived. 
... “Anna Ross” was a charming story 
published nearly fifty years ago by the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union. It interested us 
children very much, and stood quite outside 
and above the average story Sunday school 
book of that period. 

Bradford, Mass. B, 

. The query revives long buried memories 
of a Sunday school book read more than fifty 
years ago, about Anna Rose, who left an or- 
phan was taken by relatives and brought up 
in a Scottish manse. 

Danielson, Ct. M. D. 

** Anna Ross” was a favorite Sunday schoo! 
book between fifty and sixty years ago. We 
read that and ‘Charles Clifford” over and 
over again. It must be more than fifty years 
ago that Dr. William Goodell translated “‘ Anna 
Ross” into Armeno-Turkish. There is a copy 
of it in that language in the library of the 
Girls’ Boarding School at Aintab, and the 
story interested the Armenian girls very much. 

Stoneham, Mass. M. A. P, 

I looked in vain in the American Board col- 
lection for Dr. Goodell’s translation mentioned 
by Miss Proctor, but afterward Mrs. 0., of 
Providence, kindly sent a copy of a New York 
edition, published in 1836. The story is told 
in old-fashioned English way of a little Watér- 
loo orphan, choosing between two homes—a 
fashionable one in Edinburg and a humbler 
one in Perthshire. There is a strong religious 
moral on every page, and the book must have 
been very useful. The pictures are very 
quaint; that of Kenneth and Norman riding 
alternately through the glen to school on 
Shag, the pony, is quite different from Arthur 
H. and Topsy! S. L., New London, Ct., gives 
the author as Mrs. Sherwood, but this edition 
simply has, “‘by the author of The Decision, 
Profession is not Principle, Father Clement, 
ete.’”’ 

“ONE BY ONE WE CROSS THE RIVER” 


S. W. N., Jacksonville, Ill., sends the lines 
asked for Jan. 11, adding: 
. «- This place is not far from the Missouri 
border, and it was my privilege to superintend 
a Sunday school fur the colored people who 
gathered here during and after the war. One 
of the leaflets, with words and music, which 
were given us, was this song. I committed it 
to memory and gave the leaflet to the organist, 
and have never seen it since. 


One by one we cross the river, 

One by one we’re ferried o’er, 

One by one the crowns are given 

On the bright and golden shore. 
Youth and childhood oft are passing 
O’er the dark and rolling tide, 

And the white-robed ange] boatman 
Is the dying Christian’s guide; 

And the white-robed angel boatman 
Bears them o’er the swelling tide. 


One by one we come to Jesus, 

As we hear his gentile voice, 

One by one his vineyard enter, 
There to labor and rejoice. 

One by one sweet flowers we gather 
In the glorious work of love, 
Garlands for the angel boatman 

To convey to realms above; 

And the white-robed angel boatman 
Bears them to the realms above. 


One by one the heavy-laden 

Sink beneath the noontide sun, 
And the wayworn pilgrim welcomes 
Evening shadows as they come. 

One by one, with sins forgiven, 
May we stand upon the shore, 
Waiting till the angel boatman 
Takes the helm and guides us o’er; 
Till the white-robed boatman 
Bears us to the shining shore. 


LAN. MM. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Old and the New’ 


By Rev. A. EB. Dunning 


Can religion survive if institutions and cus- 

toms which religious people most cherish, in 
the forms in which we have always known 
them, disappear? This is the most serious 
question with many persons now. They are 
witnessing what seem to be destructive as- 
saults on institutions which they regard as es- 
sential to holy living, and these by many who 
claim to be serving God. The three corner 
stones on which Christianity seems to rest are 
a holy house, a holy Book and a holy day. 
Who does not see that the church fails to main- 
tain the prestige or to secure the attendance it 
used to have, that Sunday is no longer the 
Sabbath of our fathers, and that the authority 
of the Bible is boldly challenged by many who 
study it devoutly and with whom once its 
words were the final court of appeal? Most 
Christians view these changes with anxiety.” 
They see that the dividing line between the 
church and the world is fading, and many 
feel that the greatest mischief is being done 
by those who still cling to the church while 
they disregard its traditions, 

These fears may be warranted, but it ought 
to help us to be discriminating in our judg- 
ments to find io this lesson that the same 
things were charged against Jesus Christ by 
most of the religious Jeaders of his time and 
nation. He was popular with the people, and 
when he first began to preach many of the 
Pharisees were interested in his doctrines. 
But before many months he broke with them 
and shocked their religious sentiment with a 
deliberateness and persistence which did 
much to bring him to the cross. We need not 
utterly withhold our sympathy from the 
Pharisees, though we condemn their blind- 
ness and hatred of Jesus. Their charges 
against him were essentially the same as those 
often made now by some earnest Christians 
against their brethren. They may be included 
under three heads: 

1. That Jesus let down the barriers which 
separated the church from the world. The 
Pharisees said, ‘‘ He eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners.”” They saw him do- 
ing it. This particular occasion -was when 
Matthew celebrated by a great feast his be- 
coming a disciple of Jesus [Mark 2: 14-17]. 
At this time he justified his act by saying that 
he did it because the sinners needed him, as 
the sick need a physician. But the Pharisees 
might have retorted, as often men now do, by 
saying that it was not necessary that he should 
mingle with them in their feasts in order to 
preach to them the gospel of salvation. 

But to the general charge he replied that 
the Pharisees refused to be won to righteous- 
ness either by fasting or feasting with them. 
John, he said, came eating no bread nor 
drinking wine; and they thought he was in 
league with Satan. But they were no better 
pleased with Jesus, who ate bread and drank 
wine with publicans and sinners. They 
called him a glutton and a winebibber. Yet 
he said that both John and himself were 
acting wisely [Luke 7: 29-35). 

What is the right relation between the 
church and the world, between followers of 
Christ and publicans and sinners of today? 
This question has been answered by Chris- 
tian teachers, by resolations of conferences 
and by church manuals, but it calls still for 
further study. 

2. That Jesus disregarded the commands of 
the Scriptures. The law of Moses required 


one great annual fast. There is no record’ 


that Jesus ever observed it. Often the 
religious authorities of the nation had com: 
manded fasts, and they were appointed for 
the fourth, fifth, seventh and tenth months 
(Zech. 8: 19]. But Jesus certainly did not fast 
openly. Both the Pharisees and the disciples 


* The Sunday School Lesson for March 18. Text, 
Mark 2: 13-8: 6, parallel passages and John 5: 1- 
47. [nternational Lesson, Jesus at Matthew's 
House, 


of John observed fasts often. When they to- 
gether challenged Jesus for not teaching his 
disciples to fast, he sald they had no cause to 
do it so long as he was with them [Mark 2: 
18 22]. Fasting, he intimated, was not to be 
done according to church customs, but accord- 
ing to one’s inward need; and then it should 
be secretly rather than publicly practiced. If 
space allowed, I should cite other examples 
where Jesus appeared to set aside the Scrip- 
tares; though he said truly that what he did 
was to condemn traditions of the church 
which really gontradicted the commands of 
God. Some of these traditions apparently 
he found in the Seriptures. For example, 
compare Ex. 21: 24 with Matt. 5: 38. 

The question still is not fully answered. 
What interpretations of teachings of the 
Bible, which many declare are commands of 
God, are really only traditions of men, which 
have come to be regarded as sacred becaase 
they have been for a long time repeated and 
accepted? This question also calls for prayer- 
fal study. 

3. They charged that Jesus broke the sacred 
law of the Sabbath. That he did violence to 
the generally accepted ideas of Sabbath keep- 
ing is beyond question. That Sabbath after- 
noon walk through the fields of grain, when 
the disciples broke off the wheat heads, shelled 
and ate the wheat, was a scandal in the eyes 
of pious Israelites [Mark 2: 23-28}. So also 
was his act of healing the withered hand 
{Mark 3: 1-6]. In the Sabbath healing of the 
man at the pool, Jesus used an argument in 
self defense which we cannot use [John 5: 
1-47]. He claimed supreme authority to do 
what he pleased to do on the Sabbath because 
of his absolute and eternal harmony with the 
will of God. But in the other cases he said 
what we may adopt as safe rules of conduct. 
He declared that it is not right to make any 
law of the Sabbath a clog to hinder men’s 
progress toward their highest development of 
body and spirit, but that we ought to make 
the Sabbath an instrument to promote that 
welfare. We may wisely do for men, he said, 
at least as much as we would do for sheep. 

Traditions of the church, long held sacred, 
concerning the observance of Sunday as the 
Sabbath are being set aside. There are many 
sayings in the Old Testament, the Scriptures 
of the time of Jesus, which support those 
traditions. Are those words about the Sab- 
bath in the Old Testament to be observed as 
divine laws now? In the light of what Jesus 
did, this question requires yet further study. 

We can hardly appreciate the impression 
made on devout Jews when Jesus told them 
that their church was worn out and going to 
pieces. It was an old garment. It was use- 
less to patch it up. It must give way toa 
new organization with new laws. It was an 
old, decayed wine skin. To put the new 
truth he brought into old Judaism would de- 
stroy the faith of men: That truth must fer- 
ment in men’s minds till it brought about rev- 
olutions and a new order of society [Luke 5: 
36-39]. The last saying in this quotation is 
pathetically true. The man who has become 
used to the old does not desire the new. “ For 
he saith, the old is better.” 

Yet the old must be put aside to make place 
for the new. I wish space were left to cite at 
length the epistle to the Hebrews as an illus 
tration of this lesson. Those Jews who had 
become Christians were passing through a 
bitter experience. They had accepted the 
Messiah as the fulfillment of their Jewish 
hopes. Now they saw their temple, their or- 
der of worship, their Scriptures and their 
Sabbath apparently passing away. How hard 
it must have been for them to receive the mes- 
sage: “In that he saith, A new covenant, he 
hath made the first old. But that which is 


becoming ol and waxeth aged is nigh unto 


vanishing away.” 
Is the Christian Church, as organized in our 
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time, emerging from the old into a new organ- 
ization and a better life? This is a question 
which tries the faith of many. The wisest 
men have not yet answered it. It calls for 
further study. But can we believe that the 
gates of Hades will prevail against the Charch 
of Christ? 





Christ’s Estimates of Men 


Many are asking, “What would Jesus do?” 
Some seek to answer the question in order to guide 
their own conduct. Others are answering it in 
order to express their judgment of the conduct of 
others. The significant thing in the widely dif- 
ferent answers offered is the popular willingness to 
measure men by the standards of Jesus. 

The next three months offer an inviting opportu- 
nity to study these standards. Beginning April 1 
the International Sunday School Lessons treat con- 
tinuously the judgments which Christ declared 
concerning men in varied conditions. A series of 
twelve articies, parallel with these lessons, treating 
comprehensively the teaching of Christ in his ear- 
lier ministry, will be written for The Congregation- 
alist by the editor, beginning next week, with the 
general title as given above. The topics are as 
follows, and the titles of the International Lessons 
are given in the second column: 


. Christ’s Estimateofthe The Beatitudes. 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
. Christ’s Estimate of Precepts and Promises. 
Men’s Judgments. 
. Christ’s Estimate of The Daughter of Jairus 
Raised 


aith. i 
Christ’s Estimate of The @enturion’s Servant 
Strangers. ed. 

hrixt’s Estimate of a Jesusand John the Baptist. 


Doubter. 
hrist’s Estimate of Jesus Warning and Invit- 


a 
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His Own Work. ng. 
Christ’s Estimate of Jesus at the Pharisee’s 


nners. House, 
Christ’s Estimate of Parable of the Sower. 
His Audiences. 
Christ's Estimate ofthe Parables of the Kingdom. 
Divine Life in Men. 
Obrist’s Estimate of The Twelve Sent Forth. 
Missions. 
11. Wicked Men’s Estimate Death of John the Baptist. 
of a Righteous Man. 
12. Chiist’s Estimate of The Feeding of Five Thou- 
Common Needs. sand. 
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Lessons of a Ministry of Thir- 


ty-four’ Years 


Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends has completed 
seventeen years of his pastorate with Central 
Church, Brooklyn, and he commemorated the 
event by a sermor, Feb. 25, emphasizing the 
convictions which experience has streng‘h- 
ened of what constitutes the gospel. He 
sammed up the motive of his ministry as con- 
sisting in faith in Jesus Christ as God incar- 
nate, dying for us sinners and for our salva- 
tion; in the Holy Ghost, revealing to men the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ; and 
in the Holy Scriptures as the authoritative 
record of God’s redeeming work for mankind. 
The evidence, which has grown more con- 
vincing with increasing years, he ha; found 
in his experience of the effect of the Word of 
God in his own life. Most impressively he 
described that experience in these words: 


The Scriptures impress me most pro- 
foundly when I withdraw frum all crit- 
ical questions, when I Jet them speak to 
my waiting heart in their own way. 
There is in them a moral earnestness 
which makes me tremble, There is in 
them an emphasis of righteousness which 
fills me with awe. There is in them a 
passion for holiness which makes me cry 
outin agony. Thereis in them a fearless 
honesty and completeness of confession 
of moral weakness and wickedness which 
compels my assent. I am what they pic- 
ture me. ought to be what they sum- 
mon me to be. And there is in them so 
clear a revelation of the saving grace of 
God in Jesus Christ that my heart re- 
sponds to it with an unutterable eager- 
ness. They shine in their own light. 
They speak in theirown tongue. When 
I deal with them in this simple, straight- 
forward way I am sure that they are able 
to make me wise unto salvation, that 
holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 





It is well to cultivate a large undergrowth 
of small pleasures, for there are few large 
pleasures let out on long leases.—Mary A. 
Livermore. 








LITERATURE 


American Privateering 

As one reads Mr. E. 8. Maclay’s History of 
American Privateers * his earlier books about 
the United States navy are recalled pleasantly. 
Few realize how largely the Revolutionary 
War, as well as the War of 1812, was waged upon 
the ocean, and what an influence our successes 
on the water had in ultimately securing our 
independence. Probably fewer still are aware 
how large a proportion of our marine victories 
‘were those of privateers rather than of ships 
of the regular navy. A narrative of more 
diversified and brilliant exploits probably 
could not be written. England is the only 
other nation able to furnish anything like the 
game quality and quantity of material, and 
even England cannot surpass these records. 
She captured many of our ships, but we cap- 
tured more of hers. She displayed a splendid 
persistence and gallantry, but Americans out- 
did her, and the brutality which she often 
showed toward American prisoners, in spite 
of the courtesy with which some Englishmen 
treated them, never was exhibited on our side. 

Mr. Maclay naturally emphasizes American 
successes. Nevertheless, making due allow- 
ance for his sympathies, his facts tell their 
own story, although they are almost incredi- 
ble. When one*reads how Capt. Jonathan 
Harraden alone captured from the enemy 
vessels the guns of which numbered more 
than one thousand, and that the privateer 
“* Yankee” in her six cruises captured forty 
vessels and seized or destroyed British prop- 
erty worth $5 000,000, one’s credulity is almost 
staggered. Yet these are only two of the 
more noteworthy illustrations of what our 
privateers actually accomplished. For a lit- 
tle craft, with eight or ten guns and eighty or 
a hundred men, to run out from Salem, Bris- 
tol or Baltimore, and literally sweep the seas 
for three or four months, capturing anywhere 
from five toa dozan ships, some two or three 
times her own size and her equals, if not her 
superiors, in gans, bringing home in money 
or goods from $250,0C0 to $1,000,000, became a 
commonplace, although of course many were 
not so fortunate and some were taken. Some- 
times a vessel would be eaptured and recap- 
tured three or four times between port and 
port. 

The Yankee privateers not only made the 
English Channel and the Irish Sea their cruis- 
ing grounds, but now and then would dart 
into an English harbor and carry off a vesiel 
from under the guns of the fort. Rates of 
insurance in England went up to fabulous 
heights and it became necessary for English 
men-of-war to accompany their merchantmen, 
no matter how strongiy armed, upon any im- 
portant voyage. Even then it was the delight 
of the Yankee privateersmen to cut out one or 
more of the convoy. In point of pluck there 
was little difference, but both in building and 
navigating ships America was far in advance 
of the mother country. And when the Eng- 
lish occasionally did capture one of our fast 
vessels, they never could make specially suc- 
cessful use of it. 

The amusing audacity of some Yankee 
skippers is illustrated by the fact that, as 
the English admiral on the American coast 
more than once proclaimed all American ports 
blockaded while he withdrew his cruisers or 
transferred them at will, Capt. Thomas Boyle 
of the “Chasseur,” privateer, caused to be 
publicly posted in Lloyd’s Coffee House, in 
London, a proclamation that, in view of 
his presence in the “ Chasseur’ in the Eng- 
lish Channel, he declared all ports, harbors, 
bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, outlete, islands 
and sea coasts of Great Britain and Ireland 
in a state of strict and rigorous blockade. 
Absurd as the proclamation may seem, nobody 
could be sure that the “Chasseur ”’ would not 
appear at any port at any moment, such 
was the activity, daring and success of 


* D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 
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this most remarkable privateer. Mr. Maclay 
has successfully avoided making a mere cata- 
logueof ships and their achievements, and his 
history is full of romance. Its only weakness 
is excessive fervor in describing some petty 
affairs. 


The Ely, Yale and Deems Lectures 
for 1899 


These three books contain three of the chief 
courses of lectures at Union Seminary and 
Yale and New York Universities respect- 
ively. 

The Ely lecturer was Rev. T. C. Hall, D. D., 
and his subject the Social Meaning of Modern 
Religious Movements in Engiagad.* His eight 
lectures are studies and comparisons of Meth- 
odism and the Evangelical, Broad Church and 
High Church movements in the English Es- 
tablishment, with special reference to their 
relations to social development. The charac- 
teristics of each are brought out well and im- 
partially. The value of each in itself and to 
the others is indicated, and the reader gains a 
lucid and fairly correct idea of the spiritual 
history of the past century in England. The 
author seems to exaggerate somewhat the nar- 
rowness and other defects of the Evangelical 
school. More allowance should be made for 
profound, practical and not unattractive god- 
liness among its members. He draws with 
bold and skillful hand the outlines of Meth- 
odism and its peculiar success in its distinct 
mission. He does full justice to the zeal of 
the Broad Church leaders, while pointing out 
the comparative futility—largely, of course, 
because their rivals adopted their best meth- 
ods in large degree—of the work which they 
inaugurated, and does no more than justice to 
the High Church party in declaring that, in 
spite of its superstition and bigotry, it never- 
theless is pervaded by an enthusiasm and a 
real consecration which have given it justly 
its strong hold upon the English people. The 
conclusion suggested, although not drawn 
dogmatically, is that out of the work of them 
all a freer Protestantism and a more thor- 
oughly organized and efficient, yet not less 
truly consecrated, church are likely to come. 
He foresees the conflicting conceptions of the 
character of both church and state sooner or 
later brought into final struggle for the mas- 
tery of the Establishment. Indeed, the strug- 
gle already has begun. He points out the re- 
semblances between the Salvation Army and 
the early Methodist movement, and, in gen- 
eral, his study has been as broad and as thor- 
ough as it is discriminating. 

The Yale lectures on Preaching were de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, 
Eng., whose congenial subject was Puritan 
Preaching in England, Past and Present.t 
They are decidedly less homiletical than some 
of the courses delivered by Dr. Brown’s pred- 
ecessors, and are written in a quiet style, 
which, for all its absence of rhetoric, has 
many and positive charms and often glows 
with genuine fervor, not to say eloquence. 
They are good exampfes, if not of preaching 
precisely, at any rate of one of the best types 
of public address. They are largely studies 
of individual preachers andtheir work. John 
Colet and the Preachers of the Reformation, 
the Cambridge Paoritans—Lawrence Chader- 
ton, Ezekiel Culverwell, William Perkins, 
Henry Smith and others—Thomas Goodwin 
and the Cambridge Platonists, Bunyan and 
Baxter among the fathers, and Thomas Bin- 
ney, Spurgeon, Dr. Dale and Dr. Maclaren 
among men of modern times. These are dis- 
cussed primarily as preachers, but much of 
their individuality is revealed, and the devel- 
opment is shown of the character and power 
of the type of preaching which they all illus- 
trate, in spite of the marked differences. be- 
tween their times, temperaments and methods. 
The impression left by the volume is distinct 
and powerful and will be of great value to 
ministers, especially to young men. 


*Scribners. $1.50. + Scribners. $1.50. 
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Rev. Dr. James Iverach also delivered the 
first course in the Charles F. Deems Lecture. 
ship of Philosophy, in New York University, 
on Theism in the Light of Present Science and 
Philosophy.* Profound knowledge, close reg. 
soning, cumulative force and devout purpose 
are all illustrated upon every page. Naturally 
in the earlier lectures the scientific view of 
the world in its bearing on theism and as q 
preparation for life, the genesis, growth and 
meaning of life, and rational life and its im- 
plications are studied. And later the making 
of man is discussed, with the possibility of a 
rational religion, and philosophy, both in its 
agnostic and idealistic aspects, is examined, 
It is strong meat which is given the readers, 
but the manner of the book enchains atten. 
tion. The author deals with broad principles 
and goes deeply into fundamentals, but with 
a practical and timely method, which saves 
his work from any pedantic element. His 


criticisms of Mr. Benjamin Kidd and Mr, 
Arthur Balfour, in the sixth chapter, will be 
found especially striking by those who are 
familiar with their significant books. 


Religious 

Seven addresses by the Jate Prof. Henry 
Drummond to American audiences in 1893 are 
grouped in a little volume entitled Stones 
Rolled Away. The first four were delivered 
to Harvard students, the other three at vari- 
ous Bible Student Conferences at Northfield. 
They exhibit the peculiar power, one might 
almost call it genius, of the author for putting 
vital spiritual truth into permanent, impres- 
sive form before an audience. The book is 
wholesome and uplifting. [James Pott & Co. 
$1 00.] 

The story of the book of Esther has been ar- 
ranged for popular use and comprehension by 
Dr. W. H. Gill in Esther, a Drama of Jewish 
History. He has interpolated enough addi- 
tions to the Bible narrative to make it more 
even in its flow and possibly more comprehen- 
sible by the ordinary reader. Bat the story is 
sufficiently intelligible and interesting in its 
Biblical form. [G. W. Jacobs & Co. 35cents.] 

Reincarnation in the New Testament, by 
J. M. Pryse, is a reverent, but misleading, at- 
tempt to show that the New Testament teaches 
the doctrine. The author’s conception of it is 
as vague as his knowledge of the facts, and he 
has to twist Scripture considerably in order to 
make it seem to support the theory. [E. B. 
Page & Co.] 

A series of studies on Bible Questions has 
been arranged for each week of the year by 
Rev. J. M. Campbell. The results rather than 
the processes of exegetical study are presented, 
and spiritual truth is urged practically, not 
forgetting the special occasions of the Chris- 
tian year. (Fank & Wagnalls. $1.00.) 

Dr. George Matheson’s latest book, The 
Bible Definition of Religion, has four chap- 
ters in substantial exposition of the prophet 
Micah’s definition of religion, ‘‘To do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” It is terse, thoughtful, and in 
every way admirable. [Revell Co. 30 cents.) 

The dainty and attractive “ Knapsack”’ Bi- 
ble is of pocket size and handsomely bound in 
a good traveling cover. There is but one ob- 
jection to it, i. e., that it hardly can be read by 
most eyes without risk. The type is clear but 
necessarily very small. [Nelson. $1.35.] 

For the King is a pretty birthday book for 
Christian workers. On one side are a text 
and short religious utterances. On the other 
are blank spaces for entries. [Dutton. 50 


cents. ] 3 
Educational 

Prof. G. L. Raymond is drawing near to the 
end of his series of volumes upon comparative 
esthetics. That on the representative signifi- 
cance of form is yet to appear, but the present 
volume, entitled Proportion and Harmony of 
Line and Color, really is the last. One hardly 
can characterize the work better than by re- 

* Macmillan. $1.50. 
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ing its title. It is a discussion, thought- 


an elaborate, on proportion in art and 


nature in distinction from perspective. It is 
based upon comparisons of apparent measure- 
ments, special stady being made of the haman 
figure and of architecture, and studjes of har- 
mony and coloring also are outlined, the cor- 
respondences between harmony in music and 
painting being noted and the value of the 
principles declared to decorative painting be- 
ing pointed out. The last chapter recapit- 
niates the results believed to have been 
reached in the series of volumes, and com- 
pletes a really masterly production. It is 
somewhat too technical for most readers, but 
artists of all sorts and the thoughtful public 
will appreciate it. The author is independent 
and does not expect to convince every one, 
but both his spirit and his utterances com- 
mend themselves. The book is illustrated 
freely and well. [Putnams. $2.50.) 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte, in Outlines of the 
Comparative Physiology and Morphology of 
Animals, seeks to counteract the tendency to 
the study of selected types and to put empha- 
sis upon practical laboratory methods. He 
thinks that there is need of directing notice 
once more to the general mutual connection of 
all parts of the field of zoology and biology 
and of taking large views. His book is in- 
tended to supplement more specialized study. 
[Appleton. $2.00.) 

School Sanitation and Decoration, by Prof. 
Severance Barrage and Supervisor H. T. 
Bailey, deals with the location and construc- 
tion of school buildings, their ventilation, 
lighting and heating, furnishings, etec., and 
the decoration of echoolrooms, beauty in 
school work, etc., receive attention. There is 
a special chapter on the importance of the in- 
flaence of school life upon the eye. [Heatb.] 

The School and Society contains three lec- 
tures by Prof. John Dewey, with a supple 
mentary statement about the university’s ele- 
mentary school. The three addresses discuss 
the School and Social Progress, the School 
and the Life of the Child, and Waste in Edu- 
cation, and already have been given to the pub- 
lic. They are eminently practical and stimu- 
lating. [University of Chicago Press. 75 
cents.] —Dr. E. S. Holden has written The 
Family of the Sun for Appleton’s Home Read- 
ing Books. It embodies conversations with a 
child, simplifying many of the fundamental 
facts of astronomy and is an excellent piece 
of work. [Appleton. 40 cents.] 

Dr. D. K. Shute has written a First Book in 
Organic Evolution. He has made no attempt 
to prove the truth of evolution, but simply to 
introduce young people to the study of the 
theory. The book will help to supply a clear 
and trustworthy idea of what evolutionists 
claim. [Open Court Pab. Co. $2.00.] ——Prof. 
Charles Harris has prepared for Heath’s Mod- 
ern Language series an edition of Goethe's 
Poems. It has numerous and careful notes. 
[90 cents. ] 

The second book in Dr. H. P. Judson and 
Supervisor Ida C. Bender’s Graded Litera- 
ture Readers contains excellent selections 
tastefally printed and illustrated for young 
children. Some pictures are in colors. [May- 
nard, Merrill & Co. 40 cents.]}——Our Coun- 
try in Poem and Prose has been arranged for 
collateral and supplementary reading by Elea- 
nor A. Persons, and belongs to the Eclectic 
Home Reading series. [American Book Co. 
50 cents.]|——Letters from Queer and Other 
Folks consists of a teacher’s manual and two 
volumes of letters for pupils toanswer. They 
are planned so as to cover a large variety of 
subjects and to inform the scholars. A useful 
amount of practice in letter writing is to be 
obtained, as well as a great deal of general 
information. It is by Helen M. Cleveland. 
[Macmillan. 60, 35 and 30 cents. ] 

Baldwin’s Primer, by Mary Kirk, has col- 
ored illustrations and others and is an attract- 
ive invitation to the younger children to enter 
the paths of education. [American Book Co. 
30 cents.}——The American Biok Company 
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also sends us Geschichten vom Rhein, by 
Menco Stern, ‘The short stories which make 
it up bave done good service already. [85 
cents.]——A new volume of Heath’s Modern 
Language series is Scenes de la Revolution 
Francaise, edited from Lamartine’s Histoire 
des Girondins, by Prof. O. B. Super. It fur- 
nishes easy historical reading in a serviceable 
form. [35 cents. ] 


Miscellaneous 


Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Rembrandt, in the 
Riverside Art series, contains fifteen pictures, 
together with a portrait of Rembrandt, the 
author’s purpose being to familiarize the 
reader with the great master and his work, 
interpreting and criticising helpfully. Our 
readers already are familiar with her supe- 
rior fitness to write such a volume. It is ad- 
mirable. [{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.] 

Mr. Henry Strachey’s Raphael belongs 
to the series of Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture. The author devotes himself 
specially to the artistic life and work of 
Raphael. It is a compilation and also, to a 
considerable extent, a helpful critique, and 
contains a useful catalogue of Raphael’s 
works. It is lavishly illustrated. [Macmil- 
lan. $1.75.] 

The results of Prof. J. P. Fruit’s special 
study of Poe’s writings appear in his book, 
The Mind and Heart of Poe’s Poetry. He 
discusses the mind and the heart of Poe’s 
poetry separately. Professor Fruit admires 
Poe warmly, but not indiscriminately. His 
book is not, and is not intended to be, a popu- 
lar work, but is scholarly and of large literary 
value. (Barnes.] Another book about flow- 
ers, plants, etc., full of interest to country 
people and of pleasant suggestion to the city 
dweller is A World in a Garden, by R. Neish. 
It is the record of observations of all ,sorts 
of facts and experiences in horticulture and 
kindred departments. [Macmillan. $1.75.] 

In The Power of Womanhood Miss Ellice 
Hopkins gives advice to parents and others as 
to the influence of woman upon boys and 
young men. It covers a wide range and is 
practical and jadicious. [Dutton. $1.50.— 
Physicians and also laymen are addressed by 
Dr. J. S. Christison in Brain in Relation 
to Mind, a concise discussion, enforcing the 
immortality of mind and pointing out that 
dotage is not a normal or necessary condition 
of old age, but an indication of disintegration. 
[$1.25.] 


Notes 


—— Mr. Ruskin’s most successful works, in 

their modern and cheaper form, have been 
Sesame and Lilies, of which 40,000 copies 
have been sold; Frondes Agrestes, 34,000; 
The Crown of Wild Olive, 31,000; and Unto 
This Last, 30,000. 
. — The success of the dainty little Beacon 
Biographies has been such that Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co. now are to issue a similar 
series of Westminster Biographies of distin- 
guished Englishmen. Defoe, Wesley and 
Browning are to be the subjects of the first 
three. 

— Two young Scotch Congregationalist 
clergymen are gaining high honor as scholars 
—Rev. A. E. Garvie of Montrose, whose re- 
cent work on Ritsch! has won much attention 
from scholars and divines, and Rev. W. L. 
Walker of Laurence Kirk, whose book on 
The Spirit and the Incarnation in the Light 
of Scripture, Science and Practical Need has 
given him front rank among the theologians 
of Great Britain. 

—— The interest of the art lovers of New 
York has been centered recently on the sale 
of the paintings collected by the late Judge 
Henry Hilton. One hundred and sixty-nine 
paintings were sold, and the amount realized 
from them was $118,715. In the opinion of 
the knowing ones many of the pictures were 
sold at prices below their real value; for in- 
stance, Meissonier’s L’ Aumone, for which the 
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late A. T. Stewart paid $24,000, brought a 
this sale only $18,300. It was bought by a 
Chicago man, who will take it to that city. 
The same buyer bought another picture of 
Meissonier, a portrait of the artist, painted by 
himself, for $1,700. Other notable pictures in 
the sale were: Treasure Room of Baron Roths- 
child, by Capobianchi, which sold for $1,500, 
Head of a Young Girl, by Jacquet, $1,100, 
The Little Sufferer, by Bouguereau, $1,500, 
Sheep in the Woods, by Jacque, $7,800, The 
Cardinal’s Reception, by Alvarez, $4,850, and 
Overlooking the Bosporus, by Zeim, $1.500. 


—— Visitors to Chicago hardly can have 
failed to observe the walls of the Libby Prison 
Museum on Wabash Avennae, near Sixteenth 
Street. Not a few have gone through the old 
prison, examined its dungeons and carefully 
looked ever the memorials of the Civil War. 
Not less vhan half a day was required to do 
this. The collection was made by Mr. Gan- 
ther, a candy dealer of the city and a man of 
wealth. For a long time Mr. Ganther has 
been planning to give his treasures to the 
city, and he now proposes to place them ina 
building te which every one will have access 
as soon as a suitable one is provided. A 
building as large as the Art Institute will be 
required, and Mr. Gunther suggests that it be 
on the West Side and in Garfield Park. Such 
@ museum as would be formed in it would at- 
tract visitors from all parts of the world. It 
would be a history, more vivid than any ever 
written, of the Civil War and the events which 
led up to it. 


The New Books 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
History oF DoGma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 
Translated by Neil Buchanan. Vol. VII. pp. 
828. $2.50. 
STUDIES IN THE FouR GOSPELS. By Prof. W. G. 
Moorhead, D.D. pp.230. Westminster Press. 
UPWARD StTEps. By G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. pp. 
229. Westminster Press. 
A series of judicious, practical, earnestly spirit- 
ual papers, short and pithy, eminently adapted 
peapete the best development of the Chris- 
an life. 


CIVIC3 AND ECONOMICS 
A —— PROGRAM. pp.246. Macmillan Co. 


A valuable report of a committee of the Na- 
tional Municipal League with explanatory pa- 
pers. Itisa study of ascertained facts and a 
constructive suggestion of possible practical 
enactments. puene the anthers of its papers 
are H. E. Deming, Albert Shaw, Charles Rich- 
ardson and Hon. B. 8. Coler. 

DEMOCRACY AND EmPIRE. By F. H. Giddings, 

Ph.D. pp. 363. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


FICTION 

THE Minx. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. » 835. 
LLtinoe ao. 

LyInG PROPHETS. By Eden Phillpots. pp. 496. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ACAT. By Miranda E. Shaw. 
pp. 268. Noyes Bros. $1.50. 

A little story similar in purpose and spirit to 

Beautiful Joe. 

THe CAMBRIC MASK. By R. W. Chambers.’ pp. 
328. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE CLIFF DWELLERS AND PUEBLOS. PREHIS- 
TORIC AMERICA. Vol. III. By Rev. 8. D. Peet, 
Ph.D. pp. 398. American Antiquarian. 
SAMSON OCCOM AND THE CHRISTIAN INDIANS OF 
New ENGLAND. By W. DeL. Love. pp. 379. 
Pilgrim Press. 
Nsw Foorsters iv WELL TRODDEN Ways. By 
oo E. Conway. pp. 253. Pilot Pub. Co. 


a. IN ruse Sze PARABLE. By Ernest 
Chiefly in the manner of Walt Whitman both 
in sentiment and form. Some religious feel- 
ing a, but the work is largely semi-con- 
temptuous comment upon society, politics, ete. 


GARDENS ANCIENT AND MODERN. By A. F. 
oo F. 8. A. pp. 423. Mac Co. 


Sones oF ALL LANDs. By W. 8. B. Mathews. 
pp. 157. American Book Co. 
and waeey printed collec- 
tion of patriotic or sentimental songs, religious 
hymns, ete., with music. Suitable for either 
home or school. 


PAPER COVERS 
UnpIng and THE Two CAPTAINS. By La Motte 
Fouqué. pp. 192 Cassell & Co. 10 cents.—— 
BULLETIN 26. PROTECTION OF WORKMEN, 
FoREIGN Labor Laws. Department of Labor, 
Washington. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


A glance at the figures below will show a receipt during the last week of $3,201.31, mostly in small sums, representing a large 
number cf givers. The grand total has now reached nearly $26,000, and of this amount $23,800 have been cabled to the field. From 
churches and Sunday schools, King’s Daughters circles and families banded together, from individuals as thank offerings or memorial 
gifts the money cemes in. Children send their share in pennies, sometimes with laboriously written, childish letters. Six dollars comes 
from far-away Alaska; one dollar from a Catholic washwoman; another dollar was saved by going without candy on Sunday. Some 
who wish to devote a sum of money to some specific and permanent work are sending $100 for the digging of a well, which proves one 
of the most valuable sources of relief. Send all contributions to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, treasurer of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund.” 





The Latest from the Field 


Only last Monday morning Treasurer Wig- 
gin received this letter from Rev. Edward S 
Hume of Bombay, dated Feb. 3: 

‘*Your cablegram announcing five hundred 
pounds for Fairbank for famine relief has 
been received since the last home mail went. 
I assure you that this generous help from 
home is deeply appreciated.” ‘‘ Distress is 
growing more acute and widespread every 
day. All the money which you send can be 
promptly used to meet the needs which sur- 
round us on every hand.”’ 


Why This Famine Is Worse Than 
the Last 


Rev Richard Winsor, a missionary of the 
American Board temporarily in this countiy, 
writing us from Baltimore, gives the substance 
of recent l+tters from his fellow laborers at 
the front and adds his own comments: 

In the last famine there were here and there 
patches of sweet potatoes, raised by irriga 
tion, that they could get; theré was water in 
some of the wells, a little in the rivers, but 
now there are no such patches and no water. 
All this portends a more awful famine than 
that of 1896 and 1897. 

he maximum of the distress is not reached 
and will not be reached for months to come. 
lf the wells are dry now and the people are 
not able by irrigation to raise the ground nut, 
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tubers and such esculent plante, and if the 
hotter, drier season is coming apace, then in 
a short time the distress will be such as the 
whole past century has not witnessed. If 
now there are 3,000,000 of these afflicted ones 
on relief works and 500,000 more each week 
are added, as is now being done, then there 
will be scenes of misery untellable. 

The prickly pear plant bears a fruit of a 
purplish hue, some as large as a hen’s egg. but 
covered by fine sharp thorns in groups, every 
one of which must be carefully extracted be 
fore it can be eaten. This fruit is eagerly 
sought by the destitute and starving, wander- 
ing in search of anything that in the least de- 
gree may stay hunger. 

The people in this district who survived the 
last famine remember what was done for 
them and walk in from the villages many 
miles and, going to the homes of our native 
Christians, cry, ‘‘ Corn, corn, O give us corn.” 
There is nothing to keep alive the goats, cows 
and buffaloes upon which the people depend 
so much for milk. These and their horses, 
sheep and oxen must die and the extensive 
egricultaral districts become a dire, parched 
and desolate region. 

There can be no extravagant language used 
in depicting the awfulness of the distress now 
afflicting this people. I have given only a 
small gleaning from the letters we are receiv- 
ing, and the pathos in these ec »mmunications 
from our native people describing the suffer- 
ings are enough to melt any heart. 
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Help wisely husbanded, looking both to the 
present and the fature, cannot be too abun- 
dantly given nor too prudently bestowed. 
Every source in India is taxed to its utmost. 
The Herculean efforts put forth by the gov- 
ernment cannot receive too great additions 
from the benevolence of this and other lands 
for the amelioration of this tremendous suf- 
fering and distress. 


What Specific Amounts Will Do 


Five cents will save a life for a day. 

One dollar will feed twenty men, women 
and children for a day. 

Five dollars will save a person’s life unti) 
the rain comes in Jaly and the famine pres- 
sure is relieved. 

Ten dollars will feed 200 persons for a day 
or will help a company of 200 people to go to 
a government relief camp for work. 

Twenty-five dollars will furnish cheap 
garments for fifty’ women or seventy-five 
blankets needed for protection against the 
cold. 

Fifty dollars will rescue from starvation 
and support fifty children for a month. 

One hundred dollars will dig a well that will 
jusure bountifal crops on several acres of land 
und secure many families against fature fam- 
ines; or the same amount will equip a cheap 
grain shop that would l»wer the market rate 
in a circle of many villages. 
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Cheering Words from a Western 
Church 


Thestirring appeals in The Congregational- 
ist in behalf of the famine-stricken people of 
India harrowed up my soul. I wanted to lead 
my little church into the work of giving to 
the relief fund, so I read your statements and 
appeals on Sunday mornings, and last Sunday 
morning we made a special appeal to about 
two-thirds of our regular morning congrega- 
tion and to our joyfal surprise we took up 
$1571, which by this time isin your hands. 
Don’t let up; this work can be duplicated by 
many of our small churches all over the land. 
What a splendid effort you are making. The 


* Lord prosper you in it. 


White City, Kan. SAMUEL Woop. 





In and Around Boston 


The Pastor and Biblical Criticism 

Rev. E. C. Moore, D. D., of Providence ad 
dressed the Monday Ministers’ Meeting, pre- 
senting a clear and forcefal paper upon this 
theme. The pulpit teaches religion, convey- 
ing theology indirectly. The minister who 
will gain a hearing must be non controversial 
and constructive in his methods. The end in 
view, to win men to the life of Christ, is to be 
constantly recalled. Differences of opinion in 
Biblical criticism grow out of unlike types of 
mind and individual views of alltruth. While 
the minister should speak only what he 
knows, the cheapest thing he can do is to be 
indifferent to the subject or to avoid it alto- 
gether. ‘If the pulpit loses intellectual leader- 
ship, it will forfeit spiritual leadership as well. 
But the questions in dispute are of opinion 
and they do not effect the revelation of God. 
No cleft should be allowei to come between 
scientific study and piety, as has been devel- 
oped in Germany, where the universities teach 
one or many views and the ecclesiastical au- 
thority holds the ministry rigidly to a pre. 
scribed line. The pastor should impress his 
people that he speaks for their higher spiritual 
life rather than for their learning. Still he 
can create an atmosphere and find an oppor- 
tunity in which to treat the topics of the au- 
thority and literature of the Bible. Dr. Moore 
testified to the success of his own efforts in 
this direction in Saturday afternoon lectures. 
There he could treat these subjects with the 
freedom that belongs to the lectureship. 


The Superintendents’ Union 

The gathering last Monday night was in- 
creased in siza over the average by the pres- 
ence of a good number of lady guests. All 
the speakers also were ladies. Miss Nellie M. 
Brown of Lowell spoke on Seven Elements of 
a Good Sunday School; Mrs. 8S. T. Ford of 
Lowell on The Value of a Child; and Miss 
Bertha F. Vella of Lynn on The Teacher’s 
Art of Preparation. Selections of music were 
rendered by the union’s male quartet. 


The Jubilee Singers 

It is a pleasure to announce the coming to 
Boston of the fine double quartet from Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. It is generally 
conceded that this company of jubilee singers 
is the best one before the public. They will 


be in Boston and vicinity, singing in the lead- 
ing churches, during this month. The Minis- 
ters’ Meeting next week will hear them, and 
the Congregational Club at its next gathering, 
March26. Rev. H. A. Merrill, who is the man- 
ager of the company, will be glad to make 
appointments in the churches either for Sun- 
days or week days, and can be addressed at 
Room 615, Congregational House, Boston, the 
Office of the A. M. A. 


Dr. Cook on Revivals 

Dr Joseph Cook is gaining strength to be 
heard again occasionally in public, and many 
are glad to hear him. Last Monday noon he 
spoke to an audience which filled Park Street 
Church, his subject being Helps and Hin- 
drances in Revivals. He laid emphasis in the 
authority of the Bible, portions of which he 
believed to be actually dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, on music, as a danghter of God, and 
on prayer. Dr. Cook’s next lecture will be 
delivered in the same place, Monday noon, 
April 2. 


Boston Library Lectures 

The trustees of the Boston Public Library 
are about to take a new step towards increas- 
ing the educational service of that institution 
and rendering it in every way worthy to be 
known as ‘“‘the poor man’s university.”” They 
have planned a short course of free lectures, 
designed to set forth the facilities afforded by 
the library for study in various liner, and 
to inculcate civic virtues by means of bio- 
graphical sketches of eminent Bostonians 
whose lives have afforded valuable lessons 
for coming generations. ‘he lectures will be 
delivered at 8 Pp. M. in the lecture-room of the 
library, and the list of dates and speakers is 
as follows: 

March 12. Col. T. W. Higginson. Education 
and the Public Library. 

March 19. Mr. James L. Whitney. Incidents in 
the Early History of the Boston Public Library. 
Mr. Otto Fleischner, The Public Library and Art 
Education. 

March 26. Rev. Jesse H. Jones. Wendell Phil- 
lips. Addcess in connection with the presentation 
to the library of a brunze bust of Wendell Phillips. 

April 2. Mr. Lindsay Swift. The Public Library 
in Its Relations to Literature. Mr. Worthington C, 
Ford. The Public Library in Its Relations to the 
State. 

April11. Hon. William Everett. Reminiscences 
of Hon. Edward Everett. 

April 16. Mr. C. W. Ernst. World Literature 
and the Postal Service. 

April 23. Rev. E. E. Hale. Benjamin Franklin. 


The Life of Christ Portrayed in Statuary 

The former corridors of the Providence rail. 
road station, recently made attractive by the 
display of the Tissot pictures, are now the 
resort of those attracted by the display of 
statuary illustrating scenes in the life of 
Christ, modeled by Carl Johan Nilsson of 
Stockholm, and brought to this country un- 
der the patronage of the American Art Asso- 
ciation and to Boston under the direction of 
Major J. B. Pond. The artist has attended 
to the setting up in Boston, and is glad to 
talk of the nine years of his life when he was 
at work designing these sixteen groups, the 
work involving not only the revelation of his 
own imaginative and spiritual power, but 
much study of the habits, dress and types of 
the Jews of Christ’s time. The dominating 


motive with him, as with Tissot, has been to 
be realistic. The medium used gives more 
life and color to the fgures than cold marble 
could; the posing is natural on the whole, 
and in some of the scenes the sense of illusion 
is very marked. 





Current Thought 


OUR DUTY TO PORTO RICO 


We believe that most Americans will be loth 
to admit that this great, strong, wealthy na- 
tion, which has just liberated Porto Rico 
from Spanish domination, needs to protect its 
interests from Porto Rican competition.— The 
Outlook. 

VESTED INTERESTS IN THE WAY 


Is not this dire distress in various parts of 
the country another loud call to the govern- 
ment to give more attention to irrigation 
works? Itis difficult to understand why it is 
that with the remarkable success of irrigation 
in several sections of India patent to the whole 
world, this feas'ble, common-sense plan of 
warding off famine is not eageriy adopted 
and most earnestly prosecated by the rulers 
of the empire. Is it possible that vested in‘er- 
ests stand in the way? Fifty years from now 
wise men will wonder how the Government of 
our day cculd have been so blind to its own 
interests and, unconsciously of course, to the 
interests of millions of the people of the land. 
Political economists will wonder why the 
counsels of good old Sir Arthur Cotton re- 
specting the utilization of the magnificent 
water power of India for irrigation canals and 
intercommunication between distant parts, 
were despised and eet at naught, while vast 
expenditure on railways, not nearly as pro- 
ductive to government as irrigation, is ap- 
proved.— The Indian Witness. 

THE FUTILITY OF CALLING NAMES 


Those who aim to preserve American insti- 
tutions in their purity and to retain the living 
force of the Constitution can easily afford to 
be called hard names by their opponents, but 
it will not do for them to stoop to the same 
level in defending either their cause or them- 
selves. They must keep to fair argument and 
to sound reason; they must abjare passion 
and intemperate and denunciatory speech if 
they would preserve their own self respect, 
gain a fair hearing with the public, and con- 
vince their fellow.citizens who are open to 
conviction.—City and State, Philadelphia. 

A CHANGE OF EMPHASIS 


We cannot agree with this pessimistic view 
of modern piety. Oar reading of cases of dis- 
cipline in church courts a hundred years ago 
and more has brought us to this conclusion: 
that the fathers kept the fourth and filth com- 
mandments better than we; we keep the 
seventh and tenth better than they.— United 
Presbyterian, 





You will find yourself refreshed by the pres- 
ence of cheerful people. Why rot make ear- 
nest effort to confer that pleasure on others? 
You will find half the battle gained if you 
never allow yourself to say anything gloomy. 
—Lydia Maria Child. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


An Educational Conference ‘ 

For Chicago this has been an educational 
week. Forty or more college presidente, 
with scores of public school superintendents, 
have been in session in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing néarly all the week. Presidents Eliot 
of Harvard and Wheeler of California have 
been prominent in the discussions. Hon. 
W. T. Harris has been heard with the deep- 
est interest. Professor Butler’s paper on 
the condition of education at the close of 
the century was of great value. For the 
evening sessions Central Music Hall was 
altogether too small. Local managers had 
disposed of tickets to the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools to such an extent that for friends 
of visitors no tickets could be had. For one 
who is anxious that the Chicago schools 
should be as good as possible the discussion 
on the necessity of putting the control of 
these schools into the hands of the superin- 
tendent, and making him responsible for 
their efficiency, and the universal condemna- 
tion of the policy of the present board of edu. 
cation was of great interest. Perhaps some- 
thing will come of it. At any rate, Mr. Head, 
the president of the Civic Federation, sug- 
gested that the present is a good time to cre- 
ate vacancies in the board of education and 
fill them with competent men. On this sub- 
ject President Eliot spoke vigorously and 
convincingly. 

The conference seemed to think that tem- 
perance, as taught by text books now required 
by law in our public schools, is failing to ac 
complish its purpose. Prof. W. A. Atwater 
of Wesleyan University and others, while 
urging that the purpose is most worthy and 
that the use of alcohol is an enormous evil, 
insist that young people should not be taught 
what is untrue even in the interests of tem- 
perance. The secretary of the W.C.T. U. 
listened to the discussion and declared it 
one-sided and unfair. There ought to be 
some way discovered by which the benefits 
of temperance can be emphasized without 
being open to criticism from scientific men. 

One of the more practical topics in which 
much interest was shown was the improve- 
ment of the common schools. Superintendent 
Harvey of Wisconsin, in an elaborate paper 
which received general indorsement, claimed 
that at Jeast one-third of the time now occu- 
pied in the schools is occupied with non-essen- 
tial studies and whose pursuit hinders results 
which otherwise might be reached. He be- 
lieves that with competent superintendents 
these non. essential studies may be eliminated 
and those which are essential so correlated as 
to secure a far better education than is now 
given. The teacher, too, ought to be able to 
do her work with a better understanding of 
its purpose and its result than she now has. 
The earnestness of the convention and the 
fine appearance of the men who have attended 
it combine with the ability exhibited to en- 
courage the hope that whatever evils at pres- 
ent inhere in our public system will some 
time be removed. 

President Eliot has been in demand ever 
since he reached the city. Sunday afternoon 
he spoke for the university on Religion and 
asserted that Harvard, according to the late 
Henry Drummond, is the most religious insti- 
tution in the country. There the search is for 
truth and every one’s conscience is free. It 
is not difficult to believe that for a good many 
other institutions the claim might truthfully 
be made. 

As an outcome of this conference an associ- 
ation of American universities has been or- 
ganized, with a present membership of four- 
teen. President Eliot is at its head, with 
President Wheeler vice-president and Dr. W. 
R. Harper secretary. ‘The latter says this 
is the most important movement in the inter- 
ests of higher education which has been made 
during the last fifty years. The association 
will consider the advisability of asking for- 


eign universities to admit no American stu- 
dent to an examination for the degree of Ph. D. 
unless he has a B. A. from some accredited 
American college. It will also consider the 
possibility of limiting the number of institu- 
tions at which this degree can be obtained. 


The Heroic in Missions 

In a thoughtful paper read before the min- 
isters last Monday morning Rev. William Bar- 
gess suggested that if more use were made of 
the heroic in missions the income of the 
American Board might be largely and steadily 
increased. His paper was in the nature of a 
supplement to the admirable statement of 
President Capen sent out a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Burgess thinks that pictures of great mis- 
sionaries, short accounts of their achieve- 
ments, stories of particular missions, written 
in as attractive a style as our best novels, 
ought to be furnished. He would group the 
churches in such a way as to bring to them 
fresh news from the fields, and would rely 
upon the interest thus awakened rather than 
upon appeals at stated times for the needed 
contributions. At the same meeting Dr. John 
Eaton, formerly at the head of the United 
States Bureau of Education, spoke, all too 
briefly, on the condition of things in Porto 
Rico. He gave an account of the measures 
taken to establish a system of public schools 
on the island, and made it clear that it must 
be many years before the population will be 
lifted up to the moral or intellectual level 
of communities in the United States. 


A Great Snowstorm 

Not for sixteen years has Chicago had such 
a fall of snow as came Tuesday night and 
Wednesday. Even the elevated roads found 
it hard to prevent a blockade. Transporta- 
tion was everywhere delayed. The stores on 
State Street were almost deserted. Clerks 
were sept home at noon because they had 
nothing to do. Trains ran with comparative 
regularity on the great trunk lines, but sub- 
urban trains were uncertain. Business at the 
stock yards was checked. Not till Thursday 
was there anything like regularity in trans- 
portation or in the ordinary business of the 
city. Fortunately there were few accidents 
and, so far as appears, in spite of the cold, 
which began a week ago, there has been but 
little suffering. 


Disciples of the New Theology 

The present week a number of earnest men 
of various denominations have been discuss- 
ing at Green Bay, Wis., the nature, spirit and 
aims of the new theology. The gathering is 
known as a congress of religions. In it Drs. 
Thomas, Jenkins, Lloyd, Jones, Updyke, Tits- 
worth and Frizzel have taken part. Some of 
the titles of the papers read are: The Search 
for a New Theology, The Impact upon Life 
of the New Theology, The Spiritual Value of 
the New Theology, The Positive Qualities of 
the New Theology. 


Dr. Pearsons’s Birthday 

The Tribune suggests that the friends of 
Dr. Pearsons and the various institutions he 
has aided unite to celebrate in some simple 
yet appreciative way his completion, April 14, 
of eighty years. Ten years ago Dr. Pearsons 
withdrew from active business life, and began 
to distribute the fortune he had acquired. As 
a result of that distribution the colleges he 
has aided are worth at least six millions more 
than they were a decade ago. In the near fu- 
ture the remainder of his fortune will be dis- 
tributed. It is eminently fitting that some no- 
tice be taken of a life which has completed 
fourscore years, especially when that life has 
been so occupied with plans for the welfare of 
coming generations. 


Chicago, March 3. FRANKLIN, 





Ne one is ever lost because he cannot do 
good, but only because he will not do what 
he can.— Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
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The Home Department 
The New View Point Talks of It 


A much complimented feature of this paper is 
that presented today. Two well-known friends of 
the Home Department thus emphasize its valu2s: 

‘* The Home Department has entered into my lite. 
Some of its ideas are now a part of my composition, 
When I have a few moments of leisure I find my self 
inclined to open to this part of the paper. | often 
admire its nicety of expression; good things are 
not only said but they are beautifully said. | need 
its suggestions; when I cannot use them they orig. 
inate those that are more individual which | can 
use.”’ 

Salem, Mass. Mrs. JAMES L. HItu. 

‘* The Home Department of The Congregational. 
ist is capitally edited. The discussions and sug. 
gestions are so helpful to every one interested in 
children that I confess I generally turn first to 
its pages. I often make cuttings from it for my 
‘mother’s book.’ I think the problems of home 
and children cannot be too often discussed. Any. 
thing which encourages free expression of difficul- 
ties or successes in the experience of mothers or 
teachers cannot but bea help. This the Home De- 
partment most effectively accomplishes.’’ 

New Haven, Ct. Mrs. FRANK C. PORTER. 

Most of our read rs are in homes or sustain close 
relations to some household circle. And every 
home will be far more homelike with The Congre- 
gationalist upon its reading table. This is a home 
paper. Do you know of any home to which you wish 
us to send sample copies? Send us the addresses. 
Or perhaps you would prefer to contribute to a 
trial term of this paper in some home. We will send 
it to any new reader for 12 weeks for 25 cents. 


Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in husetts (and in Massachusetts 
pa by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

pg A No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 

Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer. Treasurer. 

WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY AS800IATION, Room 
No. 607 Congre rite House. Office hours 9to 5. An- 
nual membersh 1.00 ; life ie De white te. .00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF UOMMISSIONERS ag poe. 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. 

H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charles EK. Swett, Pub. Ry and 
Purchasing Agent. Uffice in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Ubicago, 153 Salle St. 

WoMaANn’s BOARD or MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 

gy House. M Lou Day, Treasurer ; 

iss Abbie B, Child, Home secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities tullding. New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist’ @ and educational at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Beston 
office, 615 ‘ongregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices. or to H. W. Hubbard. Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second 8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CuuRCH BUILDING SOCIBTY 
ys at and —— e Building. Rev. L. H. Oobb 
D. D., Secretar ries E. Ho ey Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil by eer York; Pm eA. i Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socier® (in neluding 
former New West Education Commission). Sc — 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven e- 
Fen tre Volleges and Academies in seventeen ae. 

free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 

F. WILKINS, Treasurer. woes 612, 613 Con; 
Sonal House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, fil. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 


. Ph. eld Secretary; Rev. 
Marsh, 7 England Superintendent, Senavenmtens! 
House, Boston. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Cosceoeree. nog & 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


The new methods in editing this department, which have just been adopted, are receiving approval in many quarters. A Massachusetts 
pastor writes: **T hasten to assure you of my delight at the change in the News Department. I have always felt that the old arrangement 
was somewhat gossipy and beneath our Christian and denominational dignity. The present plan gathers together the essence of the work 
of the churches in such a way as to prove of real value to every church worker.”’ We are confident that as soon as our readers generally 
grasp the fact that we are seeking to present more fresh and consequential news in an effective and suggestive way they will read the 


department with increasing interest. 





Meetings and Events to Come 
Vv ELICAL ALLIANCE of Boston and vicinit 

FyAwGneld Street Chureh, Monday, March 12, 10. 
A.M. Topic, Revivals of Religion. Speakers, Rev. 
prs. E. M. Taylor, A. H. Plumb and Rey. F. 0. Cun- 
ningham. . " iat 

@n MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 

Fox pices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 

Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. M. 

HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, annual meeting, Detroit, 
Mich., June 5-7. 

EOUMENIOCAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, New York 
city, April 21-May 1. 

INTERNATIONAL ©. E. CONVENTION, London, Eng., 
July 14-18. 

AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIATION. Sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Boston Auxiliary will be held in the 
chapel of Trinity Church, weeneeenr. March 14, at 
3 o'clock. Dr. J. L. Withrow makes the address and 
Rev. Herbert Johnson takes part. All invited. 


GRANITE CHIPS FROM QUINCY 

The seven Congregational churches of the 
Granite City of Massachusetts are all thriv- 
ing and exceedingly busy with midwinter 
religious activities. That six of them have 
been organized within twenty-five years and 
two within thtee years is prima facie evidence 
of the vigor of Congregationalism in this 
growing suburb. The churches are so strateg- 
ically located that with the rapid growth of 
the city strong organizations are assured. 

A matter of more than iocal interest in edu- 
cational eizcles is the coming celebration, 
April 20, of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the well-known public school system. The 
methods now in vogue were introduced and 
first used during the superintendency of Col. 
F, W. Parker of Chicago, and the celebration 
is a public tribute of respect to him. Exten 
sive preparations are being made, and the list 
of speakers will include some of the most 
eminent educators in the country. The occa- 
sion gives promise of great and widespread 
interest. The churches of our order have al- 
ways taken deep interest in the educational 
welfare of the city. That this interest is re- 
ciprocated is indicated by the fact that over 
fifty day school teachers are enrolled as wor- 
shipers at the Bethany Church alone, Rev. 
E. N. Hardy, pastor. From these teachers 
come some of the most efficient workers in 
the church. 

Memorial Church, Atlantic, under the lead- 
ership of its popular pastor, Rev. J. H. Whit- 
aker, is securing excellent results through the 
Monday Evening Club. Fortnightly meetings 
are held which are largely attended by the 
best people of the community. The club is 
well past the experimental stage and is a pro- 
nounced success. For its third season it is 
considering A Study of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. A carefully prepared literary and mu- 
sical program is provided for each evening. 
Current events are summarized and subjects 
of popular interest discussed. The club has 
benefited the church in many ways, making it 
the center of the highest thought of the com- 
munity, interesting many who are now di- 
rectly affiliated with its work. The idea is 
worthy of wide imitation. 

The Point church is now enjoying the 
ministrations of Rev. Edward Norton, pastor 
emeritus of Bethany Church, who, by the way, 
is 80 much in demand by the churches in the 
vicinity that he scarcely has an unemployed 
Sunday. Men of his type never reach the 
dead-line. The church has willingly though 
regretfully granted leave of absence to its 
pastor, Rev. Edward Anderson, that he may 
supply the pulpit of Berkeley Temple for the 
mid winter months. 

Through the timely aid of the Congrega- 
tional Church Union the Park and Downs 
Church has moved its edifice to an excellent 


corner lot, has increased its seating capacity 


the chapel bailding Harvard Church, Brook- 


and added other facilities for its growing line, Eliot, Newton, and Old South, Boston, 


work. These changes have already given a 


contributed together about $6,000. The pres- 


fresh stimulus to this new enterprise asshown ent debt is $20,000, which the church is easily 


by increased numbers and strengthened vital- 


able to carry and which it hopes to begin to 


ity. The church is rejoicing in the return of reduce at once. 


its pastor, Rev. F. T. Knight, to his. work 


after two months of serious illness. 
NORFOLK. 


A NEW CHAPEL FOR BROOKLINE 


The chapel is built of Brighton stone with 
limestone trimmings. The audience-room 
presents an exceptionally attractive appear- 
ance, being finished in cypress wood and 
giving the impression of airiness and cheer- 


Although Leyden Church in Brookline has fulness. Its seating capacity, including the 
been worshiping in its new chapel since last gallery, is about 350 persons. There are two 
November, its formal dedication did not take side rooms, one used as a ladies’ parlor and 
place until last week Wednesday evening, { another for the prayer meetings. Down stairs 
having been deferred until the organ had is awell-lighted basement, well adapted for 


r~ 


bas 








CHAPEL OF LEYDEN CHURCH, BROOKLINE 


been placed in position. There gathered 
then a good-sized congregation, made up, 
not only of the regular attendants upon the 
church, but of representatives of several 
sister churches—such men as S. C. Darling, 
S. B. Capen and R. H. Stearns, who have 
taken a deep interest in this movement from 
its start. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill preached a pertinent 
sermon, Mr. Morris A. Hall, in the name of 
the building committee, delivered the keys to 
Mr. Walter B. Mosman, chairman of the 
board of trustees. The devotional part of 
the service was shared by Rev. C. M. South- 
gate and Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., and Dr. 
G. A. Gordon voiced felicitously the good 
wishes of the sisterhood of churches. He 
said that he had believed heartily in the en- 
terprise from the start, and he predicted that 
in a comparatively short time it would be one 
of the strongest churches in the denomina- 
tion. One impressive feature of the evening’s 
program was the responsive service of dedi- 
cation, in which the people and the pastor, 
Rev. H. G. Hale, participated alternately. 

The structure with its furnishings and organ 
represents an outlay of $26,000. In addition, 
the land on which it stands, ample enough for 
the church edifice which in due time will be 
erected, cost $16,000, and was paid for entirely 
by the members of Leyden Charch. Toward 


social gatherings and gastrouomical occa- 
sions. 


PROM THE ‘‘ HEART OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH” 

Word from Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Worcester, 
Mass., bears intelligence that the ship New 
England, with its 500 tourists, among whom 
were a number of Worcester people, reached 
Gibraltar, Feb. 10, with all the party well. 
Except for two rough days at sea, it had been 
a delightful voyage. Pleasant stops were 
made at Madeira and Gibraltar. At the 
latter place, wandering into Spanish terri- 
tery, the strangers encountered vigorous ex- 
pressions of hatred. 

The church in Rutland celebrated the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the erection of its present 
house of worship, Feb. 27. Public worship 
was first held in 1720, and a pastor was calied. 
A church edifice 30x 414 feet was built. The 
church was organized seven years later. 
Meeting houses in Rutland have been de- 
stroyed by fire five times, the last time being 
on a Sunday morning in 1849. Rev. D. R. 
Cody had jast finished reading over his ser- 
mon preparatory to the service, also his res- 
ignation which he had written, when, looking 
out of the window, he saw the conflagration. 
Throwing away his resignation, he rushed to 
the church and stayed with the people until 
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the new church was completed. The present 
building was dedicated in 1850. At the same 
time Rev. G. E. Fisher, now living at North 
Amherst, was ordained and installed pastor. 
Mr. Fisher was present and participated in 
the anniversary exercises. Five members of 
fifty years ago are still living and resident. 
Rev. Sidney Crawford is now the pastor. 
The membership is about 175. E. W. P. 


SPECIAL STUDY IN SPRINGFIELD 


As a culmination of two divergent courses 
" of the study of Genesis, directed by Dr. B. D. 
Hahn of the State Street Baptist Church, 
whose lectures were referred to in our columns 
last week, and Dr. P. S. Moxom of South 
Church, the program of the recent meeting of 
the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club 
was arranged to present as speakers Drs. 
Hahn and Moxom. On the evening of the 
meeting much disappointment was felt be- 
cause of Dr. Moxom’s inability to arrive in 
time for his address on The Higher Criticism. 
Dr. Hahn gave an impressive address with his 
usual oratorical power, and several members 
of the club spoke briefly. An invitation has 
been extended to Dr. Moxom to speak at a 
later meeting. 

In the special lectures given heretofore by 
Dr. Hahn, not only have other Baptist minis- 
ters manifested their sympathy by attending, 
but pastors of other denominations, as Dr. 
Goodspeed of the First and Dr. Trask of the 
Memorial Church, have attended and assisted, 
while most of Dr. Moxom’s sympathizers 
among the ministers of the city have left him 
to carry on his work in his own way. 

The work done in Dr. Moxom’s seminar has 
been such as to require hard study on the 
part of members. Especially have the half 
hundred or more who have had topics assigned 
them and have prepared papers (making use 
of the extensive bibliography put in their 
hands) labored unweariedly. The text has 
been critically studied. Thus the creation 
and flood legends and the story of Abraham 
have been studied. The interest has been 
intense throughout, and the attendance, 
which has at times risen to 200, has aver- 
aged at least 100 Such subjects as The 
Creative Process as Reported by Science, 
Greek and Other Myths of the Origin of 
Evil, The Serpent in Religion, The Origin 
of Sacrifice, The Beginnings of Arts, The 
Tower of Babel Myth and the Origin of 
Language, Human Sacrifice in the Old Tes- 
tament have, as presented in carefully pre- 
pared papers, proved remarkably stimulating 
and illuminative. 

The bibliography put in the hands of all 
is carefully selected and extensive, while 
Bacon’s indispensable Genesis of Genesis 
finds a place in the classroom as a text-book. 
Mr. Dana of the city library has shown com- 
mendable zeal in bringing together the books 
needed, even to the securing of many recent 
works of great value, in a separate depart- 
ment for reference. The seminar was trans- 
ferred from Sunday to a midweek evening to 
accommodate many from other churches in 
and beyond Springfield who expressed a d 
sire to attend. D. 


AROUND NORTHERN BERKSHIRB 

The pastors of this section of Western 
Massachusetts realize the importance of the 
work of Christian nurture as never before. 
Io South Church, Pittsfield, Rev. I. C. Smart 
has for some months been meeting a large 
section of his Sunday school during the ses 
sion hour, to give definite instruction, using 
the admirable catechism which he has pre- 
pared. In the First Church of the same 
ci'y Dr. W. V. W. Davis has obtained an 
a»undant fruitage by the organization of a 
young people’s training class. At Dalton 
Rev. G. W. Andrews has for several years 
been head master of the Sunday school’s in- 
termediate department. In the First Church, 
North Adame, Rev. W. L. Tenney plans to 
spend at least six weeks during the year with 
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every pupil above the age of twelve in the 
Sunday school. At the annual meeting of that 
church the suggestion of the church commit- 
tee was-unanimously adopted that those who 
enter the church under the age of twenty 
years should only be received after a course 
of Christian training with the pastor. 

In western Massachusetts, at least, the Epis- 
copal Church has been wonderfully successful 
in retaining its hold on the young people. 
The secret of success has seemed to be the 
emphasis of the necessity of Christian nur- 
ture. The Catholic Church can compel the 
attendances of its children during certain years 
of life at the parochial school. May not Con- 
gregational churches, through the co opera- 
tion of parents and pastor, exercise a certain 
reasonable compulsion in the Christian train- 
ing of_ the children ? 

Berkshire’s plan of strengthening the weaker 
churches in the hill towns through the assist- 
ance of a county missionary has been most 
successful. Rev. S. P. Cook has shown won- 
derful adaptability for the work. His deep 
spirituality, cordial friendliness and inde- 
fatigable labors have been richly blessed in 
the building up of many churches discour- 
aged by the contrast between their noble past 
and needy present. 

In North Adams, recently, the Massachu- 
setts Total Abstinence Society held a meeting 
for conference which was designed to appeal 
to the temperance workers of the north west- 
ern part of the state. The secretary came on 
at considerable expense from Boston, admira- 
ble addresses were given and some twenty 
people, including those from outside, partici- 
pated. This is not stated as an example of 
apathy on the temperance question in western 
Massachusetts, but rather as an exhibition of 
the atrophy of a society which once undoubt- 
edly served a worthy end. Is it not time for 
all reformers to recognize the truth that every 
helpful reform is democratic or congrega- 
tional? It isa question whether temperance 
meetings called by outsiders, without intelli- 
gent co-operation with the workers of the vic. 
inage, brings anything but weakness to the 
cause, 

Many of us who have the cause of true tem- 
perance deeply at heart do not believe in the 
superficial way in which the Massachusetts 
society is doing its work. We object to their 
presentation of pledges to young children in 
our schools, who, in a natural and childlike 
way, will readily sign them without any true 
appreciation of the significance of their act. 
We object to their house-to house canvass for 
petty subscriptions which are largely con- 
sumed in paying the salaries of the men of 
rather small caliber who quite frequently 
serve as their agents. We believe that no out- 
side organization can accomplish lasting re- 
sults in a community or section of the state 
save as the initiative is given by some group 
of workers in thatsection. Is there notdanger 
connected with all of our great organizations 
that their work becomes superficial and artifi- 
cial as itis built up from without in? The work 
which develops from within out may indeed 
be of such a kind as not to be tabulated in 
such interesting statistics; but in such work 
must be our only hope for the healthfal and 
permanent growth of temperance and right- 
eourness. NORTHWEST. 


THE SEASON'S INTERESTS IN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The spiritual conditions of the city and of 
the churches of Providence are pressing upon 
the pastors in a way that has brought about a 
meeting for mutual prayer and for waiting 
together before God. It is the first step in 
the direction of some further union of the 
entire evangelical forces for overcoming the 
evident lack of spiritual power in the reli- 
gious life of the community. Another gath- 
ering in larger numbers is planned as an af- 
ternoon meeting at the Stewart Street Bap- 
tist Church. 

During the weeks of Lent Central will hear 
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another series of out-of-town preachers on 
Thursday evenings, Rev. T. C. McClelland of 
Newport beginning last week. Union Church 
will later have Dr. J. C. Ecob for consecutive 
nights in Holy Week. Pilgrim will bear Mr, 
J. B. Koehne on Sunday evenings, in his series 
on The Nazarene, or the Reasonableness of 
Christianity. Prof. J. M. Tyler of Amherst 
College is in the midst of his course of twelve 
lectures en Man in Light of Evolution, in the 
assembly hall of the State Normal School on 
Saturday mornings. He has an audiences of 
teachers from all parts of the state. The 
course is generously open to the public and is 
followed with keen interest by many. 

Professor Tyler will address the Monday 
Congregational Ministers’ Meeting soon upon 
The Rediscovery of Nature. At the union 
Ministers’ Meeting in February Dr. Hegeman 
of New York spoke upon The Work of Federa. 
tion of Churches in that city, and the result 
was the appointment of a strong committee to 
see whether Providence churches could not be 
consolidated in some kindred way. The Free 
Evangelical Church has invited Rev. D. M. 
Pratt to become their pastor and the Union 
has obtained Mr. Charles Thayer, fresh from 
four years’ post-graduate work in Germany, 
as assistant to Dr. Nutting. 

Recently the Romanists have been holding 
prominently announced meetings for urging 
upon non-Catholics the claims of the church. 
Strong preachers have been heard by crowds, 
and the question box has been freely used 
and literature circulated. The daily papers 
have given generous space to the services. 
The Lenten season is being observed in al) 
these churches, and among other orders for 
penance particular stress is put upon absti- 
nence from the use of intoxicating liquor 
during Lent. The season is also summon- 
ing the Episcopalian Church membership to 
daily gatherings in their sanctuaries, The 
twenty minutes of prayer and preaching at 
noontime in Grace Church is enjoyed by many 
beside the members of this old parish church. 

P. 


THE BROOKLYN LOVE FEAST AND OTHER 
MATTERS 

There is widespread interest in the union 
Lenten conferences in which the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Plymouth Church and certain 
others of Brooklyn have just united. The 
story of the renewed fellowship between 
Plymouth and the Church of the Pilgrims is 
a striking one. All that there is behind it 
will, on the one hand, astound and, on the 
other, electrify the world when the time is 
ripe for the facts to be told. But the fullness 
of time is not yet come. Suffice it for the 
world without that the happy reconciliation 
is at hand, that differences which have been a 
pall on Christianity on Brooklyn Heights for 
many years are healing, that the coldness 
which has kept these two churches apart 
gives place to warmest Christian friendship. 

On last Thursday evening Dr. Hillis spoke 
to a large gathering in the Church of the Pil- 
grims. A delegation of representative mem- 
bers of Plymouth Church was present. Nota- 
ble among them was the son of Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mr. William C. Beecher, and his 
wife. ‘ Blest be the tie that binds our hearts 
in Christian love’ was sung with hearts that 
rejoiced and lips that trembled with emotion. 
The night was a stormy one, so that Dr. Storrs 
found it impossible to be present. In his 
place Rev. E. H. Byington, his assistant, pre- 
sided, reading a letter from him, expressing in 
his bebalf special greetings to Plymouth 
Church. The Church and the Community 


‘was the theme. Dr. Hillis traced the infiu- 


ence of the church upon the world and paid 
tribute to the inflaence of Dr. Storrs and of 
Mr. Beecher. Hon. F. W. Hinrichs of Plym- 
outh spoke in a vein of tender Christian sym- 
pathy. At the close of the service there was 
long tarrying for the exchange of gresiings. 
Significant as to the history which ‘s ia due 
time to be revealed is the remark of one of 
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Dr. Storrs’s prominent members to the effect 
that “It will not be a great while before the 
last speck of mist on the name of Henry Ward 
Beecher will be dispelled, and his memory 
will stand before the world as that of a man 
almost divine.” 

On Friday night, at Plymouth, there was a 
second union gathering, overflowing the lec- 
ture room into the large parlors. Dr. Hillis 
presided and read a letter of greeting and re- 
gret from Dr. Storrs. Mr. Byington spoke 
effectively on Love, the Greatest Thing in the 
World. Mr. Charles A. Hull, one of Dr. 
Storrs’s leading members, paid high tribute 
to Henry Ward Beecher, and expressed appre- 
ciation of Dr. Abbott and Dr. Hillis. At the 
close of this serviee there was again long tar- 
rying for greeting. “I have prayed for this 
for years,” said one of Plymouth’s aged mem- 
bers. ‘‘We indeed rejoice to be here,” said 
members of the Church of the Pilgrims. “I 
have cried through this whole hour,” said a 
member of Mr. Beecher’s family. This union 
is bringing more spiritual fervor into hun- 
dreds of hearts than has been felt in a long 
time—indeed than could be felt until such a 
reunion as this. 

Conspicuous among the older churches, 
which must either move “up town” or adapt 
themselves to their “down town” surround- 
ings, is Lee Avenue, Rev. Sydney. Herbert 
Cox, pastor. This church apparently has no 
idea of moving “up town.” Mr. Cox is the 
leader in- the reorganization of the charch to 
meet modern conditions, and finds himself 
heartily supported by his congregation. It is 
the pastor’s habit to announce a series of ser- 
mons with practical up-to-date themes, and 
the preaching service is undoubtedly the cause 
of the new lease of life which is coming to the 
Lee Avenue Church. The membership has 
been organized into a “social union,” which 
has greatly revived the social life of the con- 
gregation. The meetings of the year are an- 
nounced long beforehand, with the programs 
more or less elaborately stated. A Boys’ Club 
has just been organized from members of the 
Sunday school. The pastor is gathering a 
catechetical ciass, and has asked, by personal 
note, for the co-operation of all parents in sup 
port of the movement. The new bulletin 
boards within the church building, and the 
large, handsome sign placed conspicuously in 
the church yard, together with many new 
forms of activity, indicate the practical spirit 
in which this church is seeking, not only to 
maintain itself amid its old surroundings, but 
positively to minister to the higher life by all 
means, physical, intellectual and spiritual. 

Memorial Church, at Wantagh, Long Island, 
is prospering under the pastorate of Rev. 
Thomas H, Braithwaite. It is well organized, 
the members co-operating with an unusual 
earnestness in all branches of the work. Re- 
cently the pastor announced to the congrega 
tion the death of Mr. Asa W. Parker, a prom 
inent lawyer of Brooklyn, who has made his 
summer home at Wantagh. Mr. Parker 
erected Memorial Church edifice in memory 
of his father. The parsonage is also his gift. 
Mr. Parker has long been known as one of 
Brooklyn’s most active Christian citizens, and 
his benevolences have been constant and gen- 
erous. H. P. 


ANOTHER NEW JERSEY INSTALLATION 


First Church, Newark, is rejoicing in the set- 
tlement of Rev. G. L. Hanscom, late of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as successor to Rev. J. A. Cham- 
berlin, who left here last July. Mr. Han. 
scom is a nativeof Maine and son of a Meth- 
odist minister. He was first ordained in the 
Freewill Baptist Church, accepting, shortly 
after, a call to a Congregational church in 
Iowa. After five years’ successful work he 
was called to South Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1897, from which he comes to Newark. 

The candidate being detained from the coun- 
cil by sickness, his written statement of reli- 
gious experience and theological views was 
examined by the council, which then voted 
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that it was satisfied, and that it proceed with 
the public services, at which, happily, Mr. 
Hanscom was able to be present during part 
of the exercises. The new pastor has been 
with the church since January and already 
the people feel the impulse of his presence. 
The outlook for successful work and growth 
in this mother church of the region is more 
promising than for years past. 0. C. C. 


UP AND DOWN IN OHIO 

The celebration of the completion of the 
first fifty years of First Church, Springfield, O., 
occurred Feb. 28-March 4. At the opening 
exercises the first evening a historical sketch 
was read by Mr. C. M. Nichols. On the second 
day of the celebration a social session was 
held with supper and appropriate addresses, 
and on Friday evening strong addresses were 
delivered to a large congregation by Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden of Columbus on Sheldon-ian 
Christianity— Can We Walk in His Steps? by 
Pres. W. A. Beil of Antioch College, and by 
Dr. W. H. Warren of Lansing, Mich. Two 
timely and noble sermons, most appropriate 
to the occasion, were preached on Sunday by 
former pastors: Rev. 8. P. Dunlap in the morn- 
ing and Rev. E. A. Steiner in the evening. 
The church was formed with thirty-nine 
members, only seven of whom are still living. 
The first church edifice was remodeled and 
refurnished from time to time, until trans- 
formed into a convenient and beautiful house. 
But, lacking the room needed, a new edifice 
was finished in 1895, as a result of the energy 
and leadership of two pastors—Dr. W. H. 
Warren, who began the movement, and Rev. 
S. P. Dunlap, who brought it to completion. 
In 1875 an unusual period of prosperity began 
and a branch Sunday school was formed, out 
of which grew the Lagonda Avenue Church 
of today. The pastors have numbered ten, 
among them being, besides those men- 
tioned above, Rev. Messrs. E. W. Root, A. H. 
Ross, D. D., E. A. Steiner and the present 
one, Rey. C. H. Small, under whose lead the 
church is united and prosperous. Mr. and 
Mrs. Small are greatly beloved. The church 
now has an enrollment of 330 members. The 
church debt, an ‘‘old settler” of unfragrant 
memory, will be paid {n full long before the 
end of 1900. The Endeavor Society of the 
church was the pioneer of this portion of the 
state. 

The “Old First” at Toledo, in strange dis- 
regard of newer methods, attracts the people 
by way of preaching the gospel, and rej ices 
in excellent numbers. Second Church, since 
its deliverance from crushing debt, has made 
phenomenal gains, reporting 223 accessions 
in 1899, a record which few, if any, of our 
churches in the country will equal. ‘‘ West 
Lima” is a new church near the corporsiion 
line of the city of Lima, beginning under en- 
couraging auspices. At Sylvania, ten miles 
from Toledo, Rev. W. A. Cutler has helped to 
quicken the church greatly, and has at the 
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the new Norwalk pastor, Rey. H. M. Me- 
Dowell, late of Downe, Kan., attendance has 
doubled, the Sunday sehool has largely in- 
creased and all church work has received a 
new impetus. 

Ironton, after being pastorless for some 
months, but meanwhile keeping up its work 
well, has called Rev. T. C. Jackson, and re- 
sumed its preaching services. Marietta, First, 
rallied 150 to its annual supper, the largest 
attendance on record, reported $900 for be- 
nevolence and $24,000 toward the college en- 
dowment, a gain of membership and a vigor- 
ous life along all lines, under the lead of Dr. 
Nichols. The four country churches in and 
around Marietta, which gave up Dr. Ed- 
wards to the Porto Rico mission, have se- 
cured Rev. D. T. Williams, formerly of Han- 
cock, N. Y. Zanesville, under Rev. J. A. 
Seibert, has received twenty-three members 
since Jan. 1, expended $1,200 on organ and 
repairs and now leads the churches of the 
city in activity and infinenca. BUCKEYE. 


A FIGURATIVE VIEW OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Though “ figures do not lie,” they often need 
an interpreter, else they convey a false im- 
pression. Especially is this true in statistics 
from the.churches and Rev. J. T. Ford’s intel- 
ligent explanation in the Pacific of those from 
this section is quite as valuable as the figures 
themselves. 

The loss of four churches, leaving seventy- 
six, he counts as a distinct gain, being due in 
one case tothe harmonizing of differences, and 
in the others being in the interest of comity 
and economy of home missionary effort. Had 
the H. M. treasury allowed, new churches 
would have been organized to more than make 
up the deficiency. The loss of members, 914, 
is largely accounted for by the disbanding of 
these churches, removals necessitated by 
drought, and revision of rolls—this last a highly 
commendable step—while the accessions, 
1,058, represent an unwonted number on con- 
fession and bring the net gain to 141. 

The writer suggests substituting the word 
revision for discipline, to head the first column 
of statistics of losses; also that provision be 
made for recording losses by disbanding of 
churches. 

The Sunday schools report 8,306 members, a 
net gain of 562; and the Endeavor Societies 
2,493, a loss of 178. An encouraging feature is 
the larger number of families reached, 602 
more than last year—though this may be par- 
tially due to fuller reports from the churches. 

The benevolences, $22,038, are $18,967 less 
than last year, a difference more than ac- 
counted for by special gifts to Pomona College 
in the earlier year; while the increase of 
$22,352 in amount raised for home expenses 
in this year of drought is due to unusual efforts 
of two churches—the First of Los Angeles to 
pay its debt and that of Redlands to build its 
new edifice. 


same time laid the foundations of two other — 


vigorous new enterprises, soon likely to be 
active church organizations. 

The lectures of Secretary McMillan before 
Oberlin Seminary mark a new era in the 
emphasis put by the seminary on the rela- 
tion of the pastor to the Sunday school. The 
Bureau of Pastoral Supply at Oberlin, over 
whose drawers and pigeonholes Dr. Leonard 
blandly presides, had rendered some service 
up to the middle of January to eighty men 
and about a third of that number of churches, 
and was coming more and more to feel that it 
has its own little alcove which nothing else 
can quite fill or fit. Lorain recogniz%s by 
council its new pastor, Rev. A. E. Thomson, 
well known in former years as pastor at Tall- 
madge and at First of Cleveland. Marble- 
head, just at the gate of the Lakeside As- 
sembly grounds, rallies, under Rev. J. H. 
Hall, to the building of a fine house of wor- 
ship of the stone which makes the peninsala 
and the neighboring islands famous. Under 


ARIZONA TIDINGS 


This territory, with a diagonal of 425 miles 
from northwest to southeast, containing 10,- 
000 square miles—more than twice all New 
England—has six Congregational churches, 
three of which, Prescott, Tempe and Nogales, 
will in a few weeks be pastorless. 

With Prescott as a starting point, Jerome, 
its nearest neighbor, is, in round numbers, 
forty-five miles distant, - Holbrook 210 miles 
eastward, To the south, passing Phenix, 
where is a flourishing Presbyterian chureb, 
we come to Tempe, 150 miles away, Tucson, 
fifty five miles beyond, and Nogalee, 100 miles 
farther ov, or 300 miles from Prescott. Men 
are coming in to try the experiment of making 
permanent homes. New mines are constantly 
being patented. The country is full of ‘'¢x- 
perimental holes.’ A few of these, after 
large outlay of capital, will prove a success. 
In this line, in proportion to its size, Arizona’s 
richness heads the world. 
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The liquor question is everywhere present 
and usually dominant. Prescott would easily 
pass for a delightful New England town, 
embedded in its circling mountains, with Its 
beautiful residences, its intelligent congrega- 
tions, its thronged public schools. Yet even 
here the plague spot quietly sustains its su- 
premacy. As to the rest of the territory, 
there are many centers of interest, some of 
which will grow into success. Meanwhile 
the crucial question is, What can be done 
in these years of waiting? Three such fields 
need immediate attention—Skull Valley, Big- 
bug and the vicinity of Ashfork. 

After three weeks in Skull Valley, spent in 
holding services and calling, I can speak 
from personal observation. A small station, 
one shanty and a railway eating house con- 
stitute the town. The beautiful valley, six 
miles by less than one, has about twenty 
families. A fourth of these are single men. 
The Southern Methodists for a while tried to 
work in this region, but for two years nothing 
has been done. The schoolhouse, where serv- 
joes were held, is two and a half miles from 
the eating house, railway station and post 
office. The seats are movable, and the house 
is often cleared for a dance. Congregations 
varied from fifteen to forty-five. Possibly 
an “all round man’’—a hard worker, full of 
grit, consecration and common sense—could 
take this field with Williams Valley, ten 
miles to the northwest, Kirkland, seven 
miles southeast, and possibly Walnat Grove, 
thirteen miles farther on over a very rough 
road. Toward his remuneration perhaps $200 
could be raised. The stanch Congregational 
proprietor of the eating house, in fact, pro- 
poses to keep the man and his horse who will 
come on this field and do this work. it would 
simply be trying to feed our Lord’s “‘ other 
sheep.”’ J. D. W. 


A WORD PROF CANADA 


For a long time it has been felt that Congre- 
gationalism should do something for the rap- 
idly settling districts of the far West. To as- 
certain more definitely the needs and the 
advantageous positions, Supt. A. F. McGregor, 
Colonial Sec. D. B. Hooke and Mr. Evan 
Spicer of London, Eng., made a visit last sum- 
mer to the Pacific coast, and since then the 
importance of beginning work in different 
places has been urged, both at home and in 
the old land. Work should certainly begin in 
western Canada, but the heavy burdens rest- 
ing upon some of the older churches may pre- 
vent their responding as they should. This is 
to be regretted, since Congregationalism is 
best suited to the needs of the sturdy new set- 
tlers, and the opportunity should not be lost. 
A letter just received by the writer from Mr. 
Hooke announces a splendid representative 
meeting in England to further the work, and 
Mr. McGregor continues earnestly advocating 
the claims of the West in his visits among the 
churches. 

A view of the Canadian Congregational 
field as a whole at the beginning of the year 
shows thankegiving and hopefulness every- 
where. Increased membership, growing con- 
gregations and improved finances have been 
the almost unbroken records. This substan- 
tial progress will help to make the present 
year one of more satisfactory advancement. 

In both the Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches strong efforts are being made to raise 
a Twentieth Century Fund. One million dol- 
lars is the goal aimed at, and already the 
Methodists have one-half their amount in 
view, while the Presbyterian ministers are 
leading off in an effort to contribute one tenth 
of their intended fund. The Baptists are also 
aiming at a sum commensurate with their 
numbers, and in all cases the money will be 
used for strengthening the work at home and 
abroad. No special movements seem to have 
been made by the Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics, who are, nevertheless, far from in- 
different to extension: 

Our last letter referred to the two contin- 
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gents which have gone to the scene of war. A 
third is now being organized and will probably 
be known as Strathcona Horse, inasmuch 'as 
Lord Strathcona is bearing the cost. From 
British Columbia the report has come that 
that province is ready to enlist 10,000 men. 
The awful seriousness of the war, however, is 
being more fully realized, and at every hour 
of the day the bulletins of the chief newspa- 
pers are surrounded by anxious ones. Can- 
ada mourns some of her brave sons who have 
fallen on the field of battle. The Dominion 
Parliament and most of the provincial legis- 
latures are now in session. Thus far the 
hours have been largely laden with patriotic 
speeches apropos of the South African war. 
Britain’s recent successes have been the cause 
of great joy. J. P. G. 


SPIRITUAL HARVESTINGS 


Resulting froth the series of special meetings 
held at First Trinitarian Church, LOWELL, MAss., 
46 accessions were received at the March com- 
muaion, 37 on coenfession.——Central Church, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, reports 37 accessions, 35 on 
confession. ——Trinity Church of GLOUCESTER re- 
ceived 41 new members last Sunday, all but two 
on confession. The attendance at the communion 
service and at Sunday school gave evidence of 
unusual spiritual warmth. 

Wholesome results of the recent Gale evangelis- 
tic meetings at BETHEL, ME., are still in evidence. 
The attendance at the midweek prayer meeting 
has doubled. The Sunday school has also grown. 
The evening service is given to the direction of the 
Endeavor Society and is attended and participated 
in by increasing numbers. The Endeavor Society 
contributes generously to home and missionary en- 
terprises. The bi-monthly missionary concert is 
supported with enthusiasm. Rev. Arthur Varley 
is pastor.— At Norway considerable religious 
interest is reported.—At SouTH Paris revival 
services, led by Rev. H. L. Gale, were interrupted 
by storms, and hence were continued two days 
longer than was expected. Miss Sarah Hall’s sing- 
ing was a feature of great helpfulness and power. 
Many have been led to seek the Saviour, about 75 
having handed in their pledges on cards. 

A protracted meeting in February at East MT. 
CARMEL, IND, resulted in 24 conversions. Mr. Z. 
F. Van Sickle, who is in charge of the church; 
has opened an out-station five miles south, and a 
number of the residents have been won to Christ 
and have provisionally organized a Congregational 
church, 

At ONTARIO, CAL., union meetings of five denom- 
inations have been held for four weeks—the first 
two weeks by local pastors, the last two under the 
leadership of Evangelist C. 8S. Billings. Afternoon 
Bible readings and blackboard lessons did much to 
awaken interest, and Mr. Billings’s talks in the 
public schools and the college were heartily appre- 
ciated by the young people. The attendance of 
the unconverted was phenomenal. A large num- 
ber of cards signed, the strengthening and uniting 
of the churches and a striking change in public 
sentiment toward religion are among the manifest 
results, and it is believed that richer fruits are yet 
to appear. 


CLUB MEETINGS OF SEVERAL SORTS 


Park Street Church, Boston, has of late rejuve- 
nated its Boys’ Club, which was begun some years 
ago. At a recent meeting about a score of boys 
were present, the leaders being young men who 
formerly were members of the club as boys. 

The Men’s League of First Church, SPENCER, 
Ma4ss., celebrated its fourth annual “ ladies’ night” 
by a banquet with an address by Senator Washburn 
of Worcester on The Industrial Development of 
the Nineteenth Century. About 250 persons were 
present. ; 

In Naw HAVEN, Or., March 5, the regular meet- 
ing of the Congregational Club held at Plymouth 
Church was addressed by Mr. S. B. Capen of Boston 
on Foreign Missions as an Investment. Judge 
L. W. Cleaveland is presideut. The church choir 
rendered good selections of music.—At the Men’s 
Club service of United Church on a recent Sunday 
evening Professor Moore of Andover lectured on 
Creation Stories. ’ 

The men’s club of Woodward Avenue Church, 
DETROIT, is more thoroughly organized and will 
hold more frequent public meetings for the consid- 
eration of special topics by outside speakers. It 
proposes to emphasize the social element by three 
or more dinners a year at one of the hotels. 

The Young Men’s Club in First Church, APPLE- 
TON, Wis., has just celebrated its eighth anniver- 
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sary. An elaborate program printed in colors 
announced the interesting exercises and presented 
pictures of 25 club presidents. The remarks were 
made by the pastor, Rev. F. T. R use, and tne Holy 
City was rendered. The list of club members in- 
cludes over 450 names. 

A movement is on foot to organize a Congrega- 
tional Club for the Rep RrvER VALLEy,N.D. A 
temporary organization has been made and a 
meeting for permanent organization is to be held 
early in April. 

At the meeting of the club of SAN FRANCI8sco 
about 100 persons gathered in First Church, Oak- 
land, to give cordial greeting to Professor Wright 
of Oberlin College, whose address on The Relation 
of Man to the Glacial Age was greatly enjoyed. 


LENTEN SERMONS 


Dr. G. A. Gordon is giving at the Old South 
Chureh, Boston, @ course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures on Self-Characterizations of Jesus: The Sin- 
Forgiver, The Rest-Giver, The Bread of Life, The 
Vine, The Good Shepherd, The Son of Man, The 
Resurrection and the Life. 

Rev. HB. G. Hale at the Leyden Church, BrRoox- 
LINE, Mass., makes The Unseen World the key- 
note of his Lenten services, using the following 
modulations: The Great Unseen, Voices from 
Out the Boundless Deep, The Unseen Mar, At 
the Heart of the Unseen World, Twilight and 
Evening Star, As Seeing the Invisible. 

At Howard Avenue Church, NEw HAVEN, Rev. 
W. J. Mutch groups his Lenten services around the 
central idea, Under the Rod, with the following 
sub-topics: A Root of Evil; The Tie that Binds; 
Bound in Affliction and Iron; Great Transgression ; 
Confession; Types of Weakness; Types-of Great- 
ness. 

Rev. O. OC. Clark of MissouLA, MonrT., has pre- 
pared a series of helpful meditations on The Divine 
Christ, His Call for Workers, Christ in Daily Life, 
His Individual Message (to Young People), Christ, 
the Magnet of the Ages, The Conquering Christ 
(Easter), What Think Ye of Christ? 


A USEFUL GIFT TO HARWICH, MASS. 


In these days, when contested wills are so often 
reported, it is refreshing to learn of generous gifts 
by the living. An instance is the gift of Miss Sarah 
G. Brooks of Harwich, Mass., of a beautiful par- 
sonage, complete in all its appointments, well sup- 
plied with comforts for its occupants, and of quite 
an attractive appearance. Several years ago Miss 
Brooks decided that after her death such a struc- 
ture should be erected out of her estate; but as the 
old manse fell into decay, acting upon the advice of 
a former pastor and other friends, she decided to 
erect such a monument at once, and she is now en- 
abled to enjoy daily the result of her wise plan. It 
should be said in this connection that one factor in 
her decision was the incorporation of the church at 
the preceding annual meeting. Satisfied that the 
property would always be in evangelical hands, 
she went confidently forward and the church and 
the donor are blessed by this gift. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF WAS RAISED 

Two years ago the First Church, SAGINAW, MICH., 
was carrying a load of $14,000 indebtedness. 
Within a year one half of it was wiped out, and 
today the other half is replaced by a surplus of 
money. The second half of the amount was raised 
within a month by the pastor, who secured it in 
personal ple dges ranging from $1 to $600 in amount. 
Over 600 persons of the church and congregation 
were represented in the offering, every family in 
the parish having an opportunity to give. The pas- 
tor did the canvassing as pastoral work, and calls 
it the most pleasant labor he ever did as pastor. 
In these two years, moreover, 309 persons were 
received to the church, and a new charch has been 
established in the city with a membership of 50. 
In gratitude for his extra efforts, the church has 
just presented the pastor with $400 and a month’s 
leave of absence to regain his strength. He has 
already departed for Florida and Cuba. 


INDIANA HOME MISSIONS 

At the annual apportionment meeting of the state 
executive committee for home missions held in 
Indianapolis, the general conditions as to gifts and 
filling vacancies were thought to be favorable and 
the amount from the state was increased. Calls 
came from various cities and districts for an aggres- 
sive movement in resuming the work of organizing 
new churches and occupying new fields; but the 
smaliness of the apportionment and the need of 
continuing aid to churches not yet self-supporting 
prevent for the present. The total amount named 
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for distribution was $6,015, of which the state is 
asked to raise $1,800. 





PROMISING BIBLE CLASSES 

BosToN is availing herself of the temporary resi- 
dence within her borders of Mr. C. Wesley Osgood, 
whose conspicuous success with a Bible class of 
more than 300 members at Bellows Falls, Vt., is 
well known. He is conducting a similar class of, 
perbaps, 50 8. 8. teachers, which meets Friday 
evenings at Berkeley Temple, and is also to lead a 
mixed class at Park Street Church Sunday noons. 
The latter, called the Husband and Wife Class, 
is intended especially for young married couples. 
Not least among its advantages will be the oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance specially needed in a city 
church.— Rev. C. R. Brown, pastor of First Church, 
OAKLAND, CAL., has @ Bible class numbering 350. 
The attendance of the entire school Feb. 4 reached 
720.—At ALAMEDA the pastor, Rev. W. W. Scud- 
der, is rejoicing over the formation of a men’s class 
for Bible study. Fifty have already joined, some 
of them not yet members of the church. -The leader 
ig Mr. J. N. Young, an attorney and a represent- 
ative man. 





HAPPENINGS 

The South Church meeting house at ANDOVER, 

Mass., was threatened with destruction last week 
Wednesday morning about nine o’clock by a fire, 
wh'ch apparently was due to a defective flue. The 
damage reckoned at about $8,000 was chiefly on 
the vestry and on one side by fire and more gen- 
erally by water and smoke. It is not long since 
$5,000 were spent on improvements and refitting 
the vestry. 
* At First Church, HARTFORD, Or., it has been 
arranged that a tablet be placed in the auditorium 
in memory of the late pastor, Dr. C. M. Lamson, 
which will be paid for by the small voluntary offer- 
ings of many who knew and loved him. 

In NEWARK, N. J., Bethlehem Church (colored) 
has just observed its 14th anniversary. It was 
with much doubt that the church was recognized as 
Congregational, but its history has proved the 
wisdom of the act. In poverty and opposition it 
has done good work and grown well. It occupies a 
building which has been.used successively by 
Methodists, Baptists and Catholics. Rev. 0. H. 
Dickerson is pastor. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

In place of the customary Senior addresses at 
Commencement this year, an address will be given 
by Dr. C. E. Harrington, ’74, of Waltham, Mass. 
——Professor Paine’s newly published work, From 
Christ to a New Christology,’ is announced.——Pro- 
fessor Sewall closed his brief course of English liter- 
ature with two lectures on the drama. 


Andover 


The Winkley Fellowship, $600 a year for two 
years of study in Europe, has been assigned to Mr. 
W. W. Rockw-!!, a gracuate of Harvard, class of 
1895.——The debating club discussed at the last 
meeting, Resolved, That the system of candidating 
is harmful for both church and minister.— At the 
meeting of the Society of Irquiry, Feb. 7, Principal 
Endicott Peabody of the Groton School spoke on 
The Religious Side of Work Among Boys. 


Hartford 


In the present movement for federation of the 
churches of the city Professor Perry is especially 
active.—Secretary Sanderson of Colorado was re- 
cently at the seminary looking for men for his field. 
——A number of the faculty are at work on books 
to be published in the near future.——At the last 
general exercises Mr. Fiske preached, and Miss 
Williams presented a comparative review of three 
similar works of fiction, Hugh Wynne, Richard 
Carvel, and Janice Meredith ——Professor Mitchell 
has resumed work again after an enforced absence 
from the seminary through sickness in his family. 
—President Hartranft is meeting in a special 
class the Middlers who expect to apply this spring 
for approbation to preach.——The spring recess ex- 
tends from this week Saturday till March 19 —— 
The inauguration of Professor Macdonald will 
occur on the first Tuesday of next term, and on 
Wednesday the first Carew lecture by Dr. A. J. 
Lyman will be given on the general subject, 
Preaching in the New Age, Its Office and Art. 


Yale 


The Leonard Bacon Club has added Dr. Alexan- 
der McKenzie of Cambridge and Dr. W. J. Long of 
Stamford to its list of forthcoming lecturers. The 
subject debated last week was, Resolved, That 
Porto Rico should be included in the customs boun- 
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daries of the United States.——In the course on 
Missions Professor Brastow lectured on The De- 
velopment of Church Benevolence and Professor 
Blackman on The Social Results of Missions.——An 
Alumni Record is being issued, bringing the reports 
of graduates down to the present time.——Professor 
Fisher is still unable to meet his classes and Pro- 
fessor Bacon is now seriously ill. 


On the regular seminary sermon day last week 
J. A. Jenkins preached, and a unique feature was 
&@ paper by 8. K. Life, an Armenian, on Some 
Faults in American Churches. Rev. J. T. Gulick 
and wife of Osaka, Japan, Dr. D. Z. Sheffield and 
wife of Tung-cho, China, and Rev. F. M. Price and 
wife from Ruk, Micronesia, were present. Mr. 
Price gave an illustrated talk, and asked for two 
men to go to Ponape and Ruk. After the exercises 
the wives of the faculty invited all present to a 
social tea in the parlor.—Last Friday Mr. Wish- 
ard of the forward movement met the students to 
talk over summer work. When he called for volun- 
teers 20 men rose, and he met them for a more de- 
tailed conference later. E. A. King was elected 
secretary for the “forward movement plan.”—— 
The two men who attended the Y. M. C. A. Conven- 
tion at Findlay, 0., last week gave enthusiastic 
reports. 

Pacific : 

Professor Foster has left on a trip eastward as 
far as Great Britain. He will deliver the Stone 
lectures at Princeton late in March, and will repeat 
the course at Bradford, Eng. He will return in 
time for the opening of the next term in August.—— 
Prof. G F. Wright of Oberlin, on his way around 
the world, addressed the student body on The Life 
and Work of Rev. John Gulick.——Dr. Mooar con- 
ducted the last seminary conference upon the 
topic, Place-seeking.——-The students have been 
holding a moot council under the guidance of Presi- 
dent McLean. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


ALEXANDER, Wm. H., So. Braintree, Mass., to 
Duxbury, Mass., and to Romsey 8t. Chapel, Dor- 
chester. Accepts the latter, to begin at once. 

BECKER, NICHOLAS 8., to New Preston, Ct. Ac- 
cepts. 

BEITEL, JosEPH H., to remain another year at 
Palisade and Eureka, Neb. 

DEAN, WM. N. T., Orange, Mass., to Whately. 

ELLEDGE, Wm. M., Overbrook, Kan., to Manhat- 
tan. Accepts. 

FAVILLE, HENRY, La Crosse, Wis., to Leavitt St. 
Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

FULTON, ALBERT C., Hartford Sem., accepts call 
to Kennebunk, Me., to begin June 1. 

Gray, Henry P., Prattville, Mich., accepts call 
to permanent pastorate of Hosmer Ch., Glezen, 
Ind. 

HARBuvTT, Rost. G., Searsport, Me., declines call 
to Saco. 

HASKELL, Horace B., Cincinnati, O., te Union 
Chapel, Millinocket, Me. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, J. ADELSTEIN, Montevideo, Minn., to 
Ottumwa, Io. Accepts. 

LiceiTt, GEO. A., Presb. Ch., Deposit, N. Y., to 
Richmond Hill. Accepts, to begin Mch. 18. 

OLINGER, WM. G., to remain another year at East 
Ch., Tacoma, Wn. Accepts. 

Pratt, DwiGuT M., formerly of Williston Ch., 
Portland, Me., to Free Evangelical Ch., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Accepts previous call to Walnut 
Hills Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

RvuRInG, Victor H., Morristown and Waterville, 
Minn., to Cooperstown, N.D. Accepts, to begin 
in April. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, to the permanent pastorate 
of Leigh, Neb., after nearly a year’s service. 
Accepts. 

Snow, WALTER A., Chicago Sem., to Plymouth 
Ch., Whiting, Ind.; also to Oak Park Ch., Minne- 
apolis, Mina. Accepts the latter, to begin June 10. 

STONEMAN, ALBERT H., Andover Sem., to Plym- 
outh Ch , Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Woopcock, TxHo8s. J., Lead, 8. D., to Elk Point. 
Accepts, and begins work Apr. 1. 

Wyckorr, Epwin D., recently of Prescott, Ariz., 
accepts call to Pilgrim Ch, Omaha, Neb., to 
begin Apr. 1. 

Ordinations and Installations 


Hanscom, Geo. L., 4 First Ch., Newark. N. J., 
Mech. 1. Sermon, Dr.C. E. Jefferson ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. W. Hodgdon, A. W. Veraon, 
W. A. Rice, J. A. Chamberlin, D. H. Martin, Drs. 
A. H. Bradford and F. W. Baldwin. 

LANSBOROUGH, J. F., 0. Gaza, Lo., Feb. 20. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Jas. Parsons; other parts, Dr. W. L. 
Ferris, Rev. Messrs. J. K. Nutting, W. L. Bray. 

‘Martini, Fritz W., 4. German Ch., Fitchburg, 
Mass., Mch. 2. Sermon, Rev. A. #. Dunnels; 
other parts, Dr. J. M. Bell, Rev. Messrs. Law- 
rence Phelps, Jonas Anderson, C. F. Scherff, 

W. O. Conrad, Joshua Coit. 
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Stevens, Witmor E., Andover Sem., o. and 
rec. p. Portland, Mich. Sermon, Dr. D. F. Brad- 
ley; other Rev. Messrs. J. P. Sanderson, 
J.J. Staley, Wm. Ewing, Isaac Terborgh.. 

TAYLOR, W. A., 4. St. Catharines, Ont., Feb. 22. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. H. 8. Beavis, D. D., A. F. 
McGregor, Geo. Extence and local ministers. 


Resignations 
Apams, Gzo. I., West Rutland, Vt., to take effect 
Mech. 26. 
BELL, Sam’t, Deerfield, N. H., to take effect 
Meh. 31. 
BEvVAN, NoaH, Dundaff, Pa., to take effect June 1. 
Brown, Epwi C., Freeport, Me., on account of 
continued ill health, after eight years’ service. 
Iornns, BEnJ., Fertile, Minn. 


Dismissions 
Pounp, Wo. H., Cortland, N. Y., Feb. 28. 


Churches Organized 
8aNn BERNARDINO, Cal., Bethel Ch., rec, 9 Feb. 


Personals 


BROADHEAD, WILLIAM, & prominent citizen of 
Jamestown, N. Y, and a leading member of First 
Church, was given a banquet at the Sherman 
House, Feb. 15, in honor of his 8ist birth- 
day. There were addresses by Judge Fisher, 
Hon. E. Greene, mayor, Dr. A. L. Smalley, Mr. 
Broadhead’s pastor, and others, a poem by L. T. 
Sprague and a response by the recipient. Mr. 
Broadhead has been instrumental in establishing 
the trolley system and other things that have 
helped to make this enterprising place. 

CHYNOWETH, JOHN T., resumed work at 
Sheboygan, Wis., Feb. 25, after about 14 weeks’ 
absence for recuperation. For several Sundays 
previous to his return the pulpit was supplied by 
Dr. RB. C. Flagg of Ripon College, whose services 
were highly appreciated. 

HALLETT, Horace F., formerly of Ayer, Mass., 
succeeds Rev. Geo. H. Bailey at Ashfield, having 
begun work there last August. 

PERRY, Lewis E., has been welcomed with recep- 
tions by both his new churches, Dayville and 
Williamsville, Ct.. On the latter occasion he was 
presented with a purse of money. 

Regs, Gro. M., at the opening of his pastorate at 
Underhill, Vt., received an “ old-fashioned parish 
visit” in the church. Supper, music and ad- 
dresses were enjoyed by a large number of mem- 
bers and friends. 

RED, JOHN, and his bride, on returning recently 
from their wedding trip, were given a reception 
of welcome in the church parlors at Greenville, 
N. H., under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety. Tasteful decorations of spruce, laurel and 
bunting, orchestral music, hearty congratulations 
and an address of welcome were enjoyable fea- 
tures. 

ROBINSON, WM. A., Middletown, N. Y., was sur- 
prised on his recent birthday by the gathering at 
the parsonage of about 350 parishioners and 
friends, who presented” him with a purse of 
gold and Mrs. Robinson with an onyx clock. 
A fine edition of Lowell’s works was the gift 
of the Monhagen Hose Co., of which the Doctor is 
chaplain 

WARREN, EpGarR L., and his wife, have been 
given a handsome bookcase and a writing desk 
by their people of Wolfboro, N. H. 





The man does not blame himself for the 
evil influences that surround him, and he 
need not blame himself for any bad heredity, 
but he does blame himself for not having 
more sturdily resisted these malign infiu- 
ences.— Dr. Gladden. 
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Another Good Tuskegee 
Conference 


The ninth annual Negro conference at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., Feb. 21, was on a more extensive 
scale and attended with more gratifying re- 
sults than any previous year. Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, that indefatigable toiler for the 
uplifting of the colored race, presided at all 
the meetings, which were attended by 2,000 
Negro farmers and their wives from all parts 
of the South. Many prominent educators, 
representing schools, colleges and universi- 
ties all over the country, were also present, 
together with a large contingent of friends of 
the colored race from Boston. 

No one has a keener or clearer perception 
of the future greatness of the South than 
Mr. Booker T. Washington; equally weil is 
he aware that in the evolution of that great- 
ness the colored race will bear an important 
part. With this end in view, he is striving 
hard to qualify his people for the tasks they 
will have to perform. To aid him in this en. 
terprise and as an auxiliary to his world- 
famous industrial school, some years ago he 
established this Negro conference for farmers. 
There was the most intense earnestness and 
enthusiasm shown, and much useful work 
was done. 

Mr. Washington presided in his effective 
manner, which kept every one in good spirits, 
economized time and assured the prompt and 
thorough handling of all the business sub- 
mitted. As usual there was splendid music 
by a chorus choir of 150 trained voices, with 
orchestral accompaniments, the musig inclad- 
ing choruses from the oratorios, gospel hymns 
and the quaint old plantation songs of slavery 
days. 

The business part of the conference con- 
sisted in the reading and discussing of the 
various reports presented by delegates from 
local conferences, which have grown out of 
the Tuskegee conference in all parts of the 
South. 

Many of the delegates had traveled forty 
and fifty miles on muleback, in ox-teams and 
afoot, and it was a unique experience tc sit on 
the platform in the big, handsome new church 
and look out and over that interested and en- 
thusiastic audience which filled the edifice, to 
listen to the simple reports and eloquent ut- 
teranc2s, which told the story of general ra- 
cial improvement through a growing intelli- 
gence, better farming, liquidating mortgages 
and making no new ones, building new homes, 
schoolhouses and churches, lengthening + chool 
terms, avoiding lawsuits and traveling agente, 
who take advantage of the people’s ignorance, 
and other like evils. There was many an out- 
burst of fiery eloquence and not a few touches 
of real pathos in the telling of those stories of 
progress and development, of struggle and 
suffering, of defeat and victory for the benefit 
of friends and neighbors, The two most sig- 
nificant sections in the set of declarations 
which the conference adopted were these: 


More and more, as a race, we feel that we 
are to work out our destiny through the slow 
and often trying processes of natural growth 
rather than by any easy, sudden, or superficial 
method ; and while we are trying to make our- 
selves worthy citizans we ask the patience and 
good will and appeal to the sense of jastice 
of our white friends. 

We believe the race is making slow but sure 
progress, and we are glad to note the growing 
interest of the best Southern white people in 
our elevation, as shown by the various confer- 
ences, he'd by them, for the discussion of the 
race problem. 


For the benefit of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters there was an interesting domestic 
exhibit arranged by Mrs. Washington and 
Mrs. Thornton, matron of the institute, and 
included samples of sewing and darning done 
by the juvenile pupils, dressmaking and un- 
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derwear and laundry work by the seniors, 
bread, cake and biscuits by the boys, cooking 
and serving of meals, bed making, furniture 
making, trimming and arranging, all taught 
in the industrial department. 

The second day’s session was called the 
Workers’ Conference. There was a crowded 
attendance of teachers, ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, contractors and manufac 
turers. Among the topics eloquently, help 
fully discussed were: What Has [Chirty. five 
Years of Freedom Done for the Negro? (1) 
Asa property holder ; (2) As a scholar; (3) As 
a men. 

There was a consensus of opinion that since 
slavery was abolished great progress had been 
made by their race, better relations between 
the two races exist, the colored men who merit 
recognition at the hands of the white secure 
it, in trade and commerce Negroes are dving 
well. More progress and greater resptc: for 
their rights as American citiz ns are desirable, 
and will be attained by persistent plodding. 

The visitors from distant parts of the coun 
try, some of whom had been present at the 
conferences in’ past years, were impressed 
with the growth and development that is so 
apparent in the institute on every hand; new 
dormitory for girls, barracks for boys, new 
industrial buildiug for boys, another for girls, 
new steam plant, all built since last year, with 
new farm buildings, electric light and pewer 
plant and other necessary buildings projected 
for the near future. The estimated value of 
all the working plant is nearly $400,000, over 
1,000 students learning thirty tra ies, profes- 
sions, industries, besides getting a first-class 
school education. Ww. 8 K 





There come to great, solitary and sorely- 
smitten souls moments of clear sight, of assur. 
ance of victory, of unspeakable fellowship 
with truth and life and God, which outweigh 
years of sorrow and bitterness.— Hamilton W. 
Mabie. 








For General Debility 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. L SEVERANCE, Greenfield, Mass, s*ys: 
‘For years I bave prescribed it in general debility, 
nervous exhaustion and insomnia, with the happi- 
est results.” 
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‘‘A Thread Every Day 
Makes a Shein in a Year.’’ 


One small disease germ carried by the 
blood through the system will convert a 
healthy human body to a condition of in- 
validism. ‘Do not wait until you are bed. 
ridden. Keep your blood pure and life-giv. 
ing all the time. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
accomplishes this as nothing else can. 

Scrofula Sore —‘“‘Enlargement of 
the arm bone, with a bunch, proved to be 
scrofula. The sore discharged disagree- 
ably. Hood’s Sarsaparilla healed i alf 
and left me-sound as anut.’’ Capt. Wm. 








S. Barker, Box 8, Wilson's, N. H. 
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Never Disappoints 





Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
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_Religious Notices 
Religi notices, addresses of minisiers, 
ele., vig ienchod under thie heading af ten cents & a line. 


THE —_ ie ee which meets every Sunday 
at the Congregational Church, Boston, is in 
great Ben yy of pienek hymn-books. They are all poor 

eople Who is able and willing to help us? One hymn- 
Boo! costs one dollar. Send your offering to Rev. 8. 
Delagnesu, french pastor, 10 Worcester square, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. apes orated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and eee ; promotes temperance 
homes and boar ony uses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides “iibraries for bare ay Phe pre 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman d 


Boat. 

Yontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the matn office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary 
W. C. STURGES, ieower. 














SEEING WELL. 


It is an old maxim: “Bverybedy can look well, but a)l can- 


not see well.” 


We help along the seeing by some of the finest cleval- 
glasses ever offered. For a single illustration glance at the 


range of this glass. 


It stands over 6 feet in height and has an 


actual glass height of nearly 5 feet on a width of between 2 


and 3 feet. 


Not merely the figure in its entirety is reflected in such a 
glass, but enough of the surroundings to give a view of the 
relative effect. Once use such a large glass and you will never 


do without it. 


The wood is old growth San Domingo mahogany with 
cross-banding. The frame and base are richly carved and 
very decorative. The finish has the warm, reddish tinge of a 
ripe horse.chestnut just from the burr. It is a beautiful piece. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York 
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Estimates cf Men 
JAMES MARTINEAU 


The splendid integrity of Dissent was never 
petter illustrated than by him.— Brooke Her- 


ford. GENERAL OTIS 
He performed perhaps the bravest act of 
any soldier in the Philippines—that of alter 
ing the proclamation of the President.—Pres- 
ident Eliot of Harvard. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD 


I wish to propose to you the health of Pres 
ident Eliot, who by his work, his example, 
his thought and his fearlessness has given 
every American educational institution the 
right to claim him.—Pres. A, T. Hadley of 


Yale. 
GENERAL ROBERTS 


What ’e does not know o’ war, 
Gen’ral Bobs, 
You can arst the shop next door— 
Can’t they, Bobs? 
O, ’e’s little, but ’e’s wise, 
’E’s a terror for ’is size, 
An’—’e—does—not—advertise, 
Do yer, Bobs? 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
CECIL RHODES 
It is now currently said that Rhodes was 
the author of our false conception of the spirit 
and strength of the Boers, which has wrought 
such infinite mischief. If so, it is only a part 
of the evil done by this pitifal pretender to 
“empire-building”’ and in strict consistency 
with all the rest. The British empire will 
survive him, but it may safely be predicted 
that posterity will pronounce him one of the 
most dangerous inflaences which have come 
into our public life during the century.— Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers, D. D. 
DR. D. K, PEARSONS 


Dr. Pearsons takes the wiser course. He 
canvasses the whole subject, weighs all the 
probabilities, digests his own conclusions and 
adjusts the entire matter during his lifetime. 
He has worked hard, his gifts are widely dis 
tributed and he lives to see some of the re 
sults of his noble beneficence. That he has 
given the major part of his fortune to his own 
church is none the less a credit tohim. We 
hope that he will live many years and grow 
happy in his increasing persuasion that it is 
far more blessed to give than it is to receive.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


We must not forget this when we have to 
appraise Mr. Champerlain’s political sagacity, 
that upon the great question upon which Mr. 
Gladstone fought two elections the colonial 
secretary proved himseif to have a truer ap 
preciation of the convictions of the people of 
this country than Mr. Gladstone did. The 
stars have fought in their courses in favor 
of the opinions which Mr. Chamberlain ex- 
pressed, and the Liberal Party almost unit 
‘edly, and especially the Nonconformists, have 
been compelled, by the inexorable logic of | 
events, to admit and accept the views which 
Mr. Chamberlain held thirteen years ago upon 
the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone.—R. W. 
Perks, M. P. 





A man is not to be proud of walking with 
God, as a snob might be proud of walking 
with a duke; but as he walks with God he is 
also to carry himself hambly toward his fel- 
lowman.— Marcus Doda. 








A BOTTLE of Mellien’s Food may make the dif- 
ference between a crying, bungry baby and a happy, 
contented, laughing baby. 
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T the opinion of the man behind the 
brush. Ask the experienced, prac- 


——_— 
DAVIS-CHAMBEES 
PAHNESTOCK wi 
ANCHOR . 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
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COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


St. Louis. 





Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Ca., 


and most durable paint. He 

will tell you pure “old Dutch 
” White Lead. 

The brands in margin are 

genuine and may be relied upon. 

For colors use National Lead Com- 

E pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

ors. Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphlet. giving full information and 

showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 


“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints'’ for- 
warded upon application. 


100 William Street, New York. 
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tical painter, the man who served 
an apprenticeship and has thoroughly mas- 
tered his trade, what is the best 
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No 303%—Buggy. 
Price, $38.30 
with leather quarter top. high-grade h 


vd en /> butthe makers, when you buy & carriage, 
“Ze buggy or harness. Our method ofsclling 4 
SKRY RK dea enables you to save all agents com- 
AYR o;\ missions, besides giving you the advantage 
of dealing with manufacturers and a widcr 

range of choice than any dealer could offcr. 
If you want a thoroughly well built, mocern style vehicle, 
arness, robe, blanket, or other horse accesso- 


ries, write for our fully illustrated catalogue. We guarantee everything we make, 
and will refund your money should you be dissatisfied with your purchase. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Rare Trees, Shrubs, ahh Plants 


and all scarce, new varieties of Hardy Stock. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AMERICAN NURSERY 

Get «ur prices before buying, Expert practical Pians 

and suggestions for Planting -ardens and Grounds, of 

the highest value, FRE, to all inquirers. fo 

oor, Sunene Catalogue, @ perfect Handbook and 

THE SHADY HILL NURSEBY CO. 
102 State St , Boston, Mass. 
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SERVICES 


2d and 3d Series 
Specially sulted for use in connection with the themes 
of this year’s 8. 8S. LESSONS. 
2d SERIES. 
No, 21—I Am. 
No. 22—I Am the Bread of Life. 
No. 23—I1 Am the Light of the World. 
No, 24—1 Am the Good Shepherd. 
No. 25—1 Am the Way, the Truth, the Life. 
No, 26—I! Am the Living One. 


3d SERIES. 
No. 27—The Master and His Disciples. 
No. 29— Simon Peter. No. 30 — James. 
No, 31 —John. No. 32— Paul. 
100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 
Sample Set of 39 Services, 15 Cts. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston., 


HOOPING-COUGH 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William &t., N. ¥. 
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The Business Outlook 


‘The feature of the general trade situation 
for the month of February was a falling off 
in business failures, the showing for the 
month: being a decrease of 3.5 per cent. in 
number from February a year ago. Failures 
for February were at a minimum as regards 
number, and liabilities only slightly exceeded 
those of the same month a year ago. The 
general mercantile situation is one of extreme 
healthfulness, and railway earnings continue 
to show good gains over last year, when they 
were phenomenally large. 

In spite of all efforts to lower the prices of 
iron and steel, they retain remarkable strength, 
although the demand as a whole is of a hand 
to mouth character. Strength in the iron 
situation abroad is still a feature and con- 
siderable export business is reported to have 
beer booked. 

The labor situation is somewhat less satis- 
factory, and strikes or projected strikes are 
being freely discussed in the daily press. 

Raw cotton has risen to 94 cents, the high- 
est point since January, 1893, and it has done 
much to stimulate business in the South. The 
purchasing power of that section has been 
very heavily increased and is reflected in the 
enormous purchases of supplies of all kinds. 

Boots and shoes are moving fairly well, and 
cotton and woolen goods are active for this 
season of the year. 

The lumber market is strong, with prices 
very firm. 

The general stock market has been exceed- 
ingly weak of late under the break down in 
sugar and Third Avenue railroad stock. There 
are fears of another pinch in money, which 
contributes towards the selling movement on 
the stock exchanges. This fear is thought to 
be exaggerated. The banks are discriminat- 
ing against industrials as collateral, which 
tends to make them more than ever the spec- 
ulative footballs of the street. Railroad 
stecks are firmer and many good judges are 
looking for an upward movement in this class 
of securities this spring. 

The Boston situation continues quiet and 
neglected. 


What and Why 


Do the Rev. and the D. D. fit any one today better 

than they would have fitted Simon Peter? 
T. T. F. 

We think not. Simon Peter signed himself 
“* Apostile,”’ a bigher title than either of those 
mentioned in the question. The title ‘“‘ Rev.” 
before a name means about the same thing as 
would the word ‘‘ minister” after it, and isa 
convenient way of stating the minister’s call- 
ing. The titie D. D. means that some instita- 
tion of learning has accredited the man as a 
‘teacher of theology, just as M. D. designates 
an accredited physician. lf any minister for 
any reason does not wish his calling to be 
known he may drop his title. But there is 
sometimes an affectation in leaving it off, es- 
pecially when the one who does it burns to set 
an example to his brethren. 


How does a minister get his name entered at the 
Ministerial Bureau in the Congr: gational House? 
H. H. N. 
Write to Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., secretary of 
the Congregational Board of Pastoral Supply, 
Congregational House, Boston. Inasmuch as 
this organization is maintained by the General 
Association of Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, preference is naturally given 
to the applications of Massachusetts Cungre 
gational ministers. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalisti may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
A Handbook Quiz 


The interest shown in the “ quiz”’ published 
last year upon the contents of the Handbook 
warrants its appearance in 1900. The ques- 
tions offered differ from those of 1899, though 
they cover similar lines of study and all an- 
swers are to be found in the pages of -the 
Handbock. Pastors who desire the broader 
training of their young people in the history 
and activities of our churches will do well to 
use the quiz, 


1. What is the numerical strength of Congre- 
gationalism? How many churches are en- 
rolled ? 

2. What city has the greatest number of 
churches? Where is the largest church? 

3. How much did the Congregational 
churches give to benevolence last year? 

4 Who is president of Amherst College? 
Yale? Wellesley? Oberlin? Name five other 
Congregational colleges. 

5. Locate the seven theolcgical seminaries 
of the denomination. 

6. State briefly the field of each of our be- 
nevolent societies. 

7. For what organizations do the following 
initials stand: A. B.C. F.M,A.MA.,C. H. 
M.S., C. 8. S. and P. 8., N.C. M. R. F., C. C. 
B. S., and C. E. S8.? 

8. Who is the president of the A. B. C. F. M.? 
Who are the secretaries of the C. H. M. S.? 

9. How many churches has Congregational- 
ism in England? 

10. Name two other eountries where this de- 
nomination has more than 100 churches. 

11. What is the approximate membership of 
the Sunday schools of the United States? 
What is the enrollment of the Y. P. S. C. E.? 

12. State the distinction between Puritan 
and Pilgrim Name leaders of each party. 

13. Indicate important waymarks in Congre- 
gational history. 

14. Repeat the articles of faith in the Creed 
of 1883 relating to God, Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit. 

15. What does this creed declare concerning 
redemption ? 

16. What is its statement regarding the 
Scriptures? 

17, What does this creed say of the sacra- 
ments ? 

18. State the two great principles of Congre- 
gationalism. 

19. What are its two pre-eminent character- 
istics? 

20. Give the dates for the following: Educa. 
tion Sunday, Children’s Sunday and Fore- 
fathers’ Day. 

Issued separately for class use by The Congre- 
gationalist 100 copies, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Fuel for Force 








Your body must have 
force, nervous force, mus- 
cular force, digestive force. 


Fat is the fuel used to 
supply this force. If you 
are weak in any of these 
forces, use more fuel. 
Thecod-liver oil in Scott’s 
Emulsion is the best fuel 
for this work. Your nerves 
grow stronger, your muscu- 
lar power increases, and 
your digestion improves, 


Soc. and $x.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


BOSTON LINEN FOR FINE CORRESPONDENCE. 





ae 4 as eames 
for our sample book. 


The Palm 


is awarded by all judges of mechanical 
excellence to 


LGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


They are made to endure and tell 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit, Ask oe 
jeweler why the Elgin is the best 
watch. 

An n watch ali has the word “* in"” 
faba on the wotie- Sully 
“The Ways of a Watch”—our new 
booklet—sent anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 

















[7 GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
OF 16.600 FRANCS Al PARIS 


Brings pure _ 
Dlood and strength to the 

whole system in convalescent 
eases of Yellow Fever, Typhoid, La | 
Grippe and Malarial Disorders ; improves | 

the appetite and cures Stomach Troubles. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26 No. William St. 

















WARD'S 


49 Franklin St., Boston. 


IODIDE OF IRON 


for AN42MIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
CROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD” 
B. POUGERA& CON. Y. Agt for U.S. 
. . ir . 
gts. 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE! © 
angen sae 8 they are all steel and cheap- 
ert Special prices to Churches 
and Cutten. Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 


431 WORTH ST. KOKOMO, IND. U. 8. ‘e 


~ Subscribers’ Wants 


e, plea‘ ant room¢ uw 
rs. Mitchell’s, 137 








Boo and B one 
flight with first-class t Py at 


bury Street, Buston. 


Furnished Settags. Lake Gesrees * oe. Fine 
lawn, ice, bath. sta! $350. Ad- 
dress Pleasure, 2661 ur Street, Bn Hh, N. ¥. 


Organist and Director. Best of records and refer- 
ences. A college graduateand professional musician, ten 
years’ Re the desires a position in or near Boston. 
Addre:s ne Craprennee ist office. 


Wanted. A dnmeeget Aner American woman desires 
a situation either as _ ing housekeeper in a small 
a, ' or as com a@ lady. References ex- 

changeo. Address ap 'T., 14 Clifton Street, Worces- 


, 


Articulation and Lip Beading. A teacher of 
pau BF ears’ successful "experience fH mane | the 


2 ere pupil. ‘erences are 
furnished. ress "a... No. 22 Franklin Street, 
Auburn, N. ¥. 


Jardine” are 


ta ce het res oO 
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WAS SUCH TREATMENT CHRISTIAN 

Ina suburban city there lived for two years 
up to last spring a family of eminently re- 
spectable people. The father, drawing a sal- 
ary of from $1,000 to $1,200, was an occasional 
church attendant, the mother and daughter, 
at least, were Christians, and the daughter 
was, or had previously been, an active mem- 
per of the Y. P.S. C. E. These people paid 
for sittings in the Cc ngregational church and 
were regular attendants. In that two years 
four people called on the mother, not a person 
spoke to them in church, but nearly at the 
close of their two years’ residence the daagh- 
ter was asked by some kind soul “if her 
mother ever came to church.” 

Some eight months ago these people moved 
from this suburban city to a suburban town. 
“ Here’’—I now quote the mother—‘“ we have 
been to church several times. No one has 
spoken to us or invited us to Sunday school, 
or my daughter to Endeavor meetings, of 
which society she is an active member. Since 
we have been here my mother has sickened 
and died. The facts were in the —— papers, 
yet neither a minister or a person has called,” 
She adds: ‘‘I perhaps did wrong as a church 
member to mention these matters to —, but 
we felt very much isolated and do now. Do 
not think I take off: nse or wish to be sought 
after, for I donot. I only wish to be allowed 
to feel that I am one of what should bea 
united family in a Father’s house.”’ 

At this point one is tempted to moralizs, but 
itis hardly necessary. hese are the closing 
days of the nineteenth century and these good 
people live within fifteen milesof Boston. s. 


REASONS FOR FEDERATION 


The editorial note tn a recent issue rang 
the right number on the federation of home 
missions, as also on the federation of churches 
in cities. Two things act against benevolent 
contributions from churches, at least here in 
the Middle West. The first appears in this 
form: 

A man of means and benevolent spirit was 
walking with me by a certain church in this 
city and stopped to observe: “ Now, there is 
that church; it was planted and is supported 
by home missionary aid. There is no more 
use for that church here than for two tails 
foradog. It started with but two members, 
and Rev. —— pulled them out of the Presby- 
terian church, where they were perfectly con- 
tent. He simply heard in some way that they 
had formerly belonged to a —— church, and 
he made them believe it was their duty to 
come out and go with him. The —— Society 
now pays $1,200 a year to keep up that charch, 
besides what they beg from the rest of us 
here. Yet there isn’t one of its ten or a dozen 
members that would not be just as content in 
some other church. If I thought our Home 
Missionary Society was spending money in 
that way, I would never give them another 
cent.” [might have named two other churches 
started in about the same way right in the 
midst of other churches here, but I did not. 

The second reason is this, and it is becom- 

ing every year more apparent: We have four 
or five separate organizations, with offices, 
officers and separate publications, holding 
two or more separate annual meetings—all 
working for home missions. This is not busi- 
ness. A man with any business capacity is 
apt to bave a suspicion that this thing con- 
tinues in this shape on the generous sentiment 
that it provides more places for more men. 
One office, one head, one publication, one an- 
nual meeting for all home missionary enter. 
prises must seem to the average man a step 
forward in good business management. Why 
not? Why all this waste and all this contin- 
ual cry for more money, more money ? 











f WARD'S |= BY THE POUND. 
300 varieties. 10 cts. upwards. 
49 Franklin St., Boston. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Our Readers’ Forum 


If there is a good sound answer to the ques- 
tion, let it be stated, even in separate publica. 
tions, and put before our people. My obser- 
vations for fourteen years from this point, 
where three states come together, lead me to 
these conclusions. I may be alone in the 
matter, bat this is the way it seems to me. 

(Rev.) Marc W. DARLING. 

Sioux City, Io. 


A NEEDED ADDITION TO SEMINARY CURRIC- 
ULA 

President Hyde’s article in the Atlantic di 
rects attention to the weak side of the training 
given by the theological seminaries. ‘To 
take men just where they are, in moral ob 
tuseness and deterioration, in philosophical 
crudeness and perplexity, in social indiffer- 
ence to the condition of their fellows, in eco 
nomic parasitism and political irresponsibil 
ity, and wake them up to insight and sympa 
thy and responsibility and practical servicea. 
bleness,” is precisely the thing that ministers 
are to do. But this thorough application of 
truth to life is not learned except by costly 
experience in the pastorate. The theological 
stadent is quite competent to instruct the 
wise and to edify the saints; he is not so well 
fitted to deal with persons in whose case 
ideals and abstract systems are not immedi- 
ately serviceable. It was a clear apprehen-. 
sion of one phase of this need of a better spir- 
itual diagnosis that led the General Associa 
tion of New Hampshire to adopt a resolution 
in favor of provision by the seminaries for ihe 
stady of the religious life of childhood and 
youth, such as has been carried on at some of 
the universities. This action, which has not 
been brought into prominent notice, is worthy 
of attention in connection with the more gen 
eral recommendations of President Hyde’s 
timely and discriminating article. N. L. A. 


IS THIS KIND RARE 
I should be glad of the name of the evangel 
ist referred to in your issue of Feb. 22, who 
‘does not quarrel with the pastors and call it 
preaching the gospel.” I think [ would like 
to employ the evangelist. A. W. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 11-17. Permanent Proofs of 
the Need of a Redeemer. Rom. 8: 5-8; 
Heb. 9 
Mankind continues to sin. Sin continues to work 

ruin. Our helplessness without a Redeemer. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 332 ] 





Nations, like men, have a conscience, — Cap- 
tain Mahan. 
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BEECHAM’S 
The Best and Safest: 


} Bilious and Nervous Disorders 
’ Sick Headache, Constipation, } 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, Disordered Liver and 
Female Ailments. 


‘The World’s Medicine; 


any Proprietary Medicine in the world, and 
this has been achieved 


Without the publication of testimonials 


a re” 


PILLS | 


Family Medicine 


FOR ALL 


Annual Sale Exceeds 6,000,000 Boxes. 
0 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of 
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Hundreds of thousands, all over the worid, 
use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene isa 
specie yA fed ag Cough, Croup, Asthma, 

A germacide of great value in the treatment 
oA igetagions Geetaes, as Diphthests end Seip 


Descriptive booklet testimonials 
phyalolans aed eens pelele free. ~ 


y 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 180 Fulton St. ,N. Y. City. 



























310 First Premiums 
Awarded to the BRAIRI STATR 
NCUBATOR, Guaran to operat. 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 






PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR (0. Homer City,?« 














BE SURE AND SEEOUR 


LATEST BEFORE BUYING. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


MAGEE FURNAGE GCG? 
32-38 UNLON ST.. BOSTON. oescriptive cincutar roee 
0 MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MAGEE” HEATERS. 2 











85th Thousand 


TO HAVE AND 
TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “ Prisoners of Hope.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








The New York Times Saturday Review says — 
“There is nothing possible but un- 
stinted praise for a book of qualities as 
Origt- 





unigue as they are admirable. 
nal in plot, thrilling in its situations, 
strong and sweet in its character draw- 
ing, vital with noble emotion, perfect 
in style,‘To Have and To Hold’ com- 
pels a breathless interest from its first 
page to its last, and is remembered as 
one remembers an uplifting vision of 
the mountains or the salt breath of 


the sea.” 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 





| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. - BOSTON 





GILCHRIST & CO 


BOSTON 





New Building Ready in | 


Three Weeks 


And when added to our Winter 
St. stores will give us 50,000 
additional square feet whereby 
to enlarge our overcrowded de- 


partments, and give ample 
space for the introduction of 


new departments, such as 
Boots and Shoes, Upholstery, Millinery, 
Men’s Furnishings, Boys’ Clothing, 
China and Glass Ware. 





NOT 


cits JURITY: 
2and QUALITY: = 
CQUARANTEED) 

Send samt oa Se saaieies i st Artists’ 


which can be obtained by sending the 
coupons found in the cans of our Beat Baking Powder. 


Address Dept. G, P. 0. Box 2917, New York City 





Time Tells 
The Story. 


There is a big difference between 
the cost of making a first-class sew- 
ing-machine, embodying the best 
of materials and workmanship, and 
one which is made in the cheapest 
manner. The buyer of the cheap 
machine soon pays the difference 
of price in the constant cost for 
repairs, to say nothing of its annoy- 
ing inefhiciency. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES DO 
GOOD WORK DURING A LIFETIFME. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


Tue Sincer Manuracturinc Co., 
‘* Sewing-Machine Makers for the World."’ 
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